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Interview: 

DAVID 

GmiGDID 

by Dr. Jeffrey Elliot 


David Gerrold was born In Los Angeles, California 
in 1944. As a student, he majored in cinema at the 
University of Southern California and minored in 
journalism and art.. He eventually graduated with a 
bachelor's degree in theatre arts from California 
State University, Northridge in 1967. Throughout most 
of this period, Gerrold spent time developing his writing 
talents, working up outlines and story ideas for various 
television series. After previewing an early "Star Trek" 
episode, Gerrold decided to submit one of his scripts for 
consideration. Impressed with his work, the producers 
asked to see additional samples of his writing. 

Everything came together for David Gerrold in 1967, 
when he landed his first professional sale — "The Trouble 
With Tribbles" -- which later became one of "Star Trek's" 
most memorable episodes. Moreover, the same story was 
nominated for the Hugo Award as the best dramatic pre¬ 
sentation in science fiction in 1967. In addition to 
this script, Gerrold wrote another episode for "Star Trek" 
-- "The Cloud Hinders" -- a popular favorite with the 
show's fans. Gerrold went on to write numerous other 
teleplays, including "Man Out of Time" ("Logan's Run"), 

"The Sleestak God" ("Land of the Lost"), and "Kay-La" 
("Tarzan" -- Pilot). 

With several successful scripts under his belt, 

David Gerrold turned his attention to other related 
fields, writing short stories for Galaxy and If magazines. 
He has since edited five anthologies, including Proto¬ 
stars , Generation , Emphasis , Altemities , and Ascents 
of Wonder ; written a collection of short stories. With a 
Finger in My 1; and authored a number of wel 1-received 

, among them The Flying Sorcerers (with Larry Niven), 
Skimmer , Yesterday's Children , Battle for the 

_; of the Apes , and Deathbeast . In addition, he has 

written two non-fiction works dealing with "Star Trek", 

The Trouble With Tribbles and Ti^ World of Star Trek . 

In recent years, Gerrold's fiction "Ras met with 
high praise. His books. When Harlie Was One , The H^ 

Who Folded Himself , and Moonstar Odyssey , were all 
nominated for Hugo and Nebula Awards. In 1978, Gerrold 
received the prestigious "Skylark" award (the E.E. Doc 
Smith Memorial Award for Imaginative Fiction). A full¬ 
time working writer, Gerrold has also served as the media 
editor for Galileo magazine and presently is a regular 
columnist for Starlog magazine, for which he writes a 
monthly feature on new trends and developments in the 
science-fiction field. 

THRUST : What prompted you to turn to writing as a career? 
fiERROLD : It came about by accident. I originally wanted 
to specialize in film production and direction. While 
studying theatre arts at California State University, 
Northridge, I realized the importance of acting as it 
relates to artistic production. -So I plunged myself 
into performing for a while, with the goal of making 
acting and directing my primary career interests. 

About this time, "Star Trek" debuted, and I had always 
been a big science-fiction fan. After the first epi¬ 
sode, I thought, "If s a great concept, I hope they 
don't screw it up." So I decided to send them several 
story outlines. After reading the outlines, they 
ended up buying one story, "The Trouble with Tribbles." 
That's when I said, "Gee, writing is so easy, and so 
much fun, why not pursue it more seriously?" And I 
sold them a few more stories, which gave me additional 
encouragement to pursue writing for a while longer. I. 
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liked the idea of writing for several reasons, one 
of which was the fact that I could always write a 
part for myself into the script, which meant I wouldn't 
have to go through all the business of casting and 
auditioning. In addition, the more I knew about 
storytelling, I thought, the better director I would 
be. And, in fact, I haven't regretted the writing 
side of my career. It has slowed me down from' 
accomplishing some other things I had hoped to do, 
but it has also given me a lot of access to many other 
things too. 

THRUST : At what point in this developmental process did 
you feel comfortable in calling yourself a "writer"? 

GERROLD : I've never called myself a "writer." I've 
never liked that label. I often get letters from 
kids telling me, "I want to be a writer." Well, that's 
not the right phrase. "I want to be a writer," says 
you want to live a life style, but "I want to write," 
says you want to tell stories. I write because it's 
easier than not writing. There are so many stories 
I want to tell, that I have to tell, that I can't 
refuse to tell, or they will just lay down in the 
back of my head and die. Then they'll start to 
fester, decompose, and rot. It's important to me to 
share these stories with others. I don't want to be 
the only person in the world who knows them. I con¬ 
sider myself a person who writes, but not a "writer" 
per se. That label denies the fact that I also act, 
direct, and do other things. I don't want to limit 
myself. And I certainly don't want to be typecast 
as simply a science-fiction writer. 

THRUST : What formal training did you have in writing? 

GERROLD : Very little. I took a number of writing courses 
in high school and college, but there weren't many 
courses — except for Irwin A. Slacker's course at 
the University of Southern California -- that really 
helped. I'm convined that most of the people who 
teach writing are a perfect example of the adage, 

"Those who do, do, and those who can't, teach." At 
the junior college I attended, for instance, I had an 
alcoholic writing instructor, and the most constructive 
thing he ever said to me was, "Get out of writing, 
you'll never make it!" The reason I say it's the most 
constructive thing, because it made me so mad I went 
around thinking, "I'll show you, you bastard!" And in 
a few years, I did. 

THRUST : Has your lack of formal training in any way inhib¬ 
ited your ability to tell your stories as effectively 
as you might? 

GERROLD : Yes and no. I've never been very impressed by 
the academic view that writing exists not for enjoy¬ 
ment, but for the creation of literary puzzles, and 
that one must be a great critic in order to decipher 
these puzzles. I've never mastered the "art" of 
literary puzzle-making. As a result, my work has 
never received that kind of critical study. On the 
other hand, I find myself, at times, stretching the 
language to do things that it may not have been 
designed to do. I don't feel wrong about that; it 
feels right to me. Every good writer is self-taught 
anyway, because in the process of learning his craft, 
he studies the writers he admires and asks, "What 
are they doing right?" He then tries each other 
writer's hat on for size, hoping to find the ones 
that fit him just right. And that's what I do. 
Ultimately, you end up developing your own approach. 

But I'm always looking for a new trick, a new tech¬ 
nique, a new way of doing something. I keep setting 
myself new challenges. Each of my books represents 
a different challenge. It's a continual process of 
learning. Basically, I learn best from going into 
the lab, pouring a little into this beaker and a 
little into that beaker, and seeing what god-awful 
smells I can make. And then I say to myself, "This 
one I like, this one I don't," and so on, trying to 
work those I like into my stories. But I'm well aware 
of my own limitations, which is why I have a huge 


shelf of books on style, rhetoric, grairmar, punctuation, 
etc. I've pretty much eliminated the most glaring 
errors I was prone to make when I started out. Now 
I'm learning the various tricks of writing. When I 
look back at some of my earlier works, I can see all 
sorts of horrendous mistakes that I made in my ignor¬ 
ance. I would like, eventually, to be very literate 
and precise. Although I've been writing profession¬ 
ally for more than twelve years, I still feel very 
much like a beginner. But I'm now at the point where 
I think I understand what I should be doing, to the 
extent that I can now really concentrate on learning 
how to master it. 

THRUST : Once you decided to write, what made you choose 
science fiction as a means of self-exposure? 

GERROLD : It wasn't a deliberate choice. I think a writer 
should write what he knows best. And ten years ago, 
the only thing I knew, to any real extent, was science 
fiction. I'd been reading science fiction since I was 
nine years old. Now, I've had a little more exper¬ 
ience in real life, and I'm starting to write about 
human beings dealing with real problems. I'm moving 
away from writing science fiction as science fiction. 

THRUST : What was it about science fiction that inte¬ 

rested you as a youngster and, for that matter, 
continues to interest you until this day? 

GERROLD : Science fiction is a literature of ideas. There's 
an unspoken assumpti^on in science fiction that no 
matter how half-baked an idea is, you always stop to 
consider, "What if...?" For example, if you're 
sitting around with a group of mundanes and you drop 
a line in conversation like, "What if there were a 
planet where you could choose what sex you wanted to 
be?" Half the people in the room would say, "Oh, 
don't be silly, you're talking like a faggot," or 
something like that. But in a science fiction crowd, 
if you said, "What if you could choose what sex you 
wanted to be," they'll stop and really consider the 
implications; "Wha*. pronouns would you use?" Or, 

"You wouldn't ask what sex a baby was when it was 
born. You would have to wait until it grew up to 
make its choice." You don't find that kind of mental 
exercise anywhere else. It's fun to play, "What if..?" 
Science fiction makes new maps of the territory. 

They're not always accurate maps, and many of them 
are imaginary, but it's territory that's fun to 
explore. A lot of science fiction fans and, probably 
the writers too, sta. .. out as unhappy teenagers, as 
misfits in one way or another. I make no secret of 
it; I didn't fit in socially as a kid. I was an 
extreme introvert. 1 would spend long hours reading. 

I wouldn't go out aid play ball, because I was too 
clumsy. So I would hide in my books, comics, 
movies, television, etc., and wouldn't become involved 
socially, because I couldn't deal on a social level. 

I never learned how So science fiction, at that 
time, was an escape from reality. Once I discovered 
I really could function in a social world, it was 
like coming out into the daylight and saying, "Hey, 

I can be a human being just like the rest of them. 

Why did I lock myself away so long?" That's part of 
the process of growing up. But science fiction was 
the way I did it. I discovered I was doing something 
nobody else could do And it was something I could 
take pride in. At thc.t point, science fiction was no 
longer an escape from reality, but a way of coming 
back to reality. 

THRUST : Have you learned much about yourself -- your 

attitudes, your values, your motivations -- as a 
result of writing? 

GERROLD : Oh God, yes. I'm writing a new book now. 

Footnote'*, which is not science fiction, but rather 
a non-fiction novel. It's based on a true incidence 
that happened to me several years ago. I didn't 
have the courage to write the book ten years ago, 
but now I'm doing it because it's too good a story 
not to. Several years ago, I sat down and tried to 
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“It’s almost impossible 
to escape fandom.” 


evaluate where I was at as a writer. I found I had 
written a great many short stories, which I no longer 
do, primarily because they were stories I wasn't 
Interested in reading. In examining my early stories, 
I found that mostly they were about damaged or in¬ 
complete people. And then in 1969, this Footnote* 
thing happened and literally drove me crazy. In the 
process of putting myself back together, I used the 
typewriter as outpatient therapy. So in contrast 
to my earlier works, my books started being about 
growth. When Ha rile Was One , for example, was about 
two beings -- one is a man, one is a computer, but 
two minds talking about what it means to be human. 
They're not quite ready yet to be human, but they're 
discussing the question. My next book. Space 
Skimmer , was about a group of people who discover 
that they're dependent on each other, and that they 
can only be completely human by cooperating with 
one another. After that I wrote. The Han Who 
Folded Himsel f . about a man who gets a glimpse of 
life's myriad possibilities. It was a time travel 
story. At the end of the book, he puts on the time 
belt and says, "I accept responsibility. The 
decision is mine. I'm not sure which ones I'm 
going to make, but I accept responsibility for 
making the decisions myself." Since then, each of 
my books have been a further extension of this 
theme — each one takes the process a bit further. 
Moonstar Odyssey , for instance, is the first of a 
trilogy. The idea behind this book is that once 
you accept the responsibility for your actions, you 
must also accept responsibility for the consequences, 
and deal with them too. Deathbeast . which was in¬ 
tended mostly as a suspense novel, was also about a 
man who comes to understand why responsibility can 
be such an exciting adventure. Footnote* is about 
the relationship between responsibility and personal 
growth. Here, I'm reminded of a line in a movie, 
where this guy says, "Go ahead, do your worst. Life 
has already done its worst to me. Nothing you can 
do can ever touch me." Well, that's how I feel. I'm 
growing into larger and larger challenges. And I 
think my books show that fact. 

THRUST : Can you say something about the David Gerrold 
who wrote those early books as opposed to the David 
Gerrold whom I'm talking to today? In what ways 
have you changed, and how are those changes reflected 
in your writing? 

GERROLD : Well, I'm writing much more personally now. 

One of the reviews of my book, Moonstar Odyssey , said 
it was "embarrassingly earnest," which I took as a 
compliment. If you want to reach people, touch 
people, you have to bring your own self into your 
work. In my early books, there was something of a 
desperation to prove myself. I don't need to do 
that any more -- now I'm exploring myself. Moreover, 
what is important to me is that I write books that 
will communicate what I'm feeling, and that will 
reach my audience, in terms of their own needs. It's 
not necessary to be a heavyweight writer; that's just 
an artifice. After all, what makes one a heavy¬ 
weight writer? The ultimate goals, though, is to 
make my readers cry when they're supposed to cry, 
and laugh when they're supposed to laugh. And that's 
what my emotional catharsis has meant. I no longer 
feel a need to interpret my life, or define my values 
in terms of my readers, until after I've defined them 
in the context of my own feelings. 


THRUST : What events or circumstances led you to dis¬ 

cover this basic truth? What caused you to reassess 
who you were and what you wanted to achieve in your 
writing? 

GERROLD : Him...let me back into that. The thing about 
science fiction that makes it such an unusual genre 
is that the’ "fannish" coimunity is extremely 
organized. It's an anarchy, but it's still organized. 
They put out amateur magazines, hold regular conven¬ 
tions, and sponsor writers' panels. It’s almost 
Impossible to escape fandom. They come looking for 
you. They see the writer as a superstar. To them, 
you create the visions; you're the source of the 
magic. It follows, therefore, you must be magic. 

When they meet you, though, they're appaTTed to 
find out you're not magic twenty-four hours a day. 

They forget that the pauses don’t show on paper, and 
that a lot of the magic comes from sitting around 
and going, "Oh God, what am I going to do with this?" 
When I reach dry spots, as I often do, I just get 
out of the house; I go somewhere, I ride my bike, I 
visit friends, I see a movie. Somehow, this distance 
away from the typewriter helps me to get past the 
dry spots. The fans, though, don't like to find out 
that the writer is human. And when they find it out, 
they blame you for not being the idol they want you 
to be. And so, after a couple of years of enduring 
the dichotomy of being worshipped and hated at the 
same time by the people I was writing for, I said 
to myself, "Wait a minute, this isn't my audience. 

I don't have to interpret myself in their terms." 

So I said to them, "Go away, leave me alone. I'm 
writing for me first. If you like it, fine. I'm 
glad you like it. And if you don't like it, then 
don't read it. Go read somebody else and make his 
life miserable. But don't bug me." The Important 
thing is that I'm free to reach those readers who 
appreciate my work. The fans helped me, though, by 
showing me that since I couldn't "buy" them, so why 
the hell was I chasing them for their love? Un¬ 
fortunately, there's this whole personality thing 
with writers. There was a time when I wanted to be 
one of the personality writers, like Harlan Ellison 
or Ray Bradbury. If you look at them, though, 
you'll find that they're more of a "writer" when 
they're making a public appearance than when they're 
at their typewriter. It's not that Ray isn't writing 
good stuff, nor that Harlan isn't writing dynamite 
stories, but that they're more public figures now 
than they are writers . When a real writer goes home, 
he sits down at the typewriter and writes. An 
entertainer gets up and talks about writing. Now, 
if I want to be an entertainer, that's a whole 
separate career. But if I'm going to write, then 
I should go home and write, and not mix the writing 
and the entertaining. 

THRUST : More specifically, in what sense did you dis¬ 

appoint the fans? Why did they turn on you after 
courting you so long? 

GERROLD : I haven't the slightest idea. I don't know 
what they wanted me to be. I've never been able 
to get a fix on what the fans want from me. If I 
did, though. I'd probably write the same book over 
and over again. And that would be stultifying. 

I think I disappointed them by being human. I'm 
an open person. I have no secrets to hide. I try 
to deal with people honestly. I also have a temper, 
a furious temper. And when my feelings get hurt, I 
show it. For example, when somebody gave me a bad 
review, I used to rush to the typewriter arid dash 
off an angry letter, accusing him of not being able 
to read a doctor's eye chart, let alone a novel. 

The average critic is a failed writer, anyway. But 
when you're talking about fan critics, that's a 
failed amateur writer, which is even worse. They 
don't know what they're reading, let alone how to 
interpret it for the reader. I also failed the 





fans by not pandering to them. At first, I tried 
to win them over by being the kind of person they 
wanted me to be. But that was phony and making me 
unhappy, so I said, "To hell with It, I'm going 
to be me." I don't worry about the fans any 
longer. They no longer enter Into my considerations. 

thrust : Are you conscious of having a particular Image 
in the science fiction community? Are you concerned 
about your Image and how It's received by the fans? 

GERROLD: I used to be Image-conscious. In 1978, I was 
Guest of Honor at the Westercon (the Western Regional 
Science Fiction Convention)'. For my speech, I stood 
up and said, "I get the feeling that there's another 
David Gerrold around. He has bad manners. He picks 
his nose. He puts beans In his ears. He smells 
awful. There's this shadowman who's going around 
being me, who lives In your gossip. I don't identify 
with this person. He is not me. You can either have 
me, the real person, who has feelings, and who cares 
about what he writes, or you can have the shadowman , 
who you've invented. But you can't have both. If 
you want the shadovmian . I'll just pack It in and say, 
"To hell with it all." Well, my speech received 
very little response, except that now I found my¬ 
self being attacked from two more sides of science- 
fiction fandom. As a result, I wrote a letter to 
some of the fanzines and said, "Obviously, the 
shadowman has won. I cannot compete with the 
viciousness, the innuendo, and the public attacks on 
me. You haven't even given me a chance." So I 
said to them in effect, "Forget it, take your bull¬ 
shit somewhere else. I won't let you heap if on me. 
You won't wreck my life." If the fans want to lay 
an image on me, that's their business. But I've 
kept away from image-mongering. Now, I just don't 
care any more what my image is. I don't want to 
have an image. When you have an image, you in¬ 
variably become a slave to it. For instance, if 
the fans see you as "The Angry Young Writer" or 
"The Enfant Terrible," as they see Harlan Ellison, 
you never outgrow it. If I have any image at all, 

I would hope that my readers thought of me as a 
versatile writer, as someone who could do a good 
competent job with almost everything he tackles. 

That's the only "image" I want. 

THRUST : Have you found it difficult to overcome the 

image of being a "Star Trek" writer— someone 
who is closely associated with the show and its 
success? 

GERROLD : In the science fiction community, I think so. 

For some reason, the science fiction world has a 
very elaborate caste structure, which I've never 
been able to fully comprehend. Some types o^ 
writing are acceptable, while others aren't. 

In 1967, my association with "Star Trek" was quite 
helpful. But by 1973, it was synonymous with 
exploitation. Anyone who was still identified 
with "Star Trek" was not taken seriously. By then, 
however, I had alreadly published my two non-fiction 
books about "Star Trek." Sadly, many fans thought 
that was all I could do. On the other hand, when 
I went to the studios trying to get script work, 
they considered "Star Trek" just one more job. They 
had a very blase attitude about the whole thing. But 
on the whole, I would have to say that my relation¬ 
ship with "Star Trek" has been beneficial. It's 
certainly been a lot of fun. 

THRUST : You once observed that it wasn't necessary to 

be successful, from a commercial point of view, with 
every book. If that's true, then what constitutes 
success in your mind? 

GERROLD : Satisfaction, I think. For example, Deathbeast 
started out as a film script for several people who 
wanted to make a low budget picture. The people 
involved made the special effects man a partner in 
the film, so they were going to get their effects 
done cheaply. What they wanted from me was a script 


“I don’t want to have 
an irnoge.’^_ 

that could be shot just as inexpensively. When 
they came to me with the project, I said, "Okay, 

I'll take eight characters and do a suspense story, 
eight people hunting down a dinosaur." The satis¬ 
faction came in analyzing the structure of a 
suspense story, and seeing if I could write a 
scary story about the hunt. Moreover, the satis¬ 
faction came in taking, what is a classic theme, 
and handling it in pure storytelling terms; so 
that the reader would scream on page 175, laugh 
like crazy on page 193, and so on. And so I wrote 
it. The movie deal, however, fell apart. So I 
took the script and decided to turn it into a 
novel, because I didn't want a good story to go to 
waste. The novel that resulted from that process 
pleased me greatly, because it wa» an homage to 
the pulp fiction I grew up with. I had always 
wanted to write a great pulp fiction story. I take 
a great deal of satisfaction in Deathbeast , because 
the story is pure pulp, but good pulp. And the 
payoff is there. Whether the book sells 60 copies, 
or 600,000 copies, I don't care, I enjoyed writing 
the book. Many readers have told me that they 
enjoyed the book. So the satisfaction lies in 
knowing that not only did I write a good book, but 
that large numbers of people enjoyed reading it. 

With Hoonstar Odyssey, I wanted to make a statement 
about adolescent sexuality. That's the story 
where people choose their sex when they grow up. 

I knew a lot of readers were probably going to mis¬ 
understand it, or not quite tune in to what I was 
trying to do, but I felt good about the book, 
because it says what I wanted to say. So, again, 
the satisfaction is in knowing that I communicated 
my message, and did so in an effective manner. 

Each book not only determines its own challenge, 
but also determines its own satisfaction for me. 

If I wanted to, I could sit down and structure a 
book to be a best-seller, and it could be promoted 
as a best-seller too. I've often thought to myself, 
"Well, why don't I do it?" And I invariably look 
around and say, "I have everything I want. I have 
everything I need. I'm perfectly comfortable. I'm 
happier writing the things I want to write than 
feeling I have to write something because it will 
sell big." By striving to achieve the latter ob¬ 
jective, you're allowing someone else to define 
what your writing is. To me, writing is such a 
personal commitment that the success of the story 
is most dependent upon reaching down inside yourself 
to the place that hurts the most and dragging that 
thing up, kicking and screaming. And you confront 
it and say, "There, you screaming, slimy little 
bastard. I've got you!" It's there struggling on 
the page, but you've got it. And it doesn't matter 
if the words are clumsy, and the language is im¬ 
precise, and the punctuation is off. If you've 
got the heart of it trapped on that page, the 
reader can come to it and say, "Hy God,'I've felt 
this!" And if he has felt it, he can recognize the 
truth of it. It's that kind of commitment to 
trapping your own soul and that really counts. After 
all, what else do you have to write about? When I 
sit down to write, I do it in order to nail a piece 
of truth to the page, and not for any other reason. 
Every book should be an act of courage on the part 
of the writer. 

THRUST : When you launched your career, were there pro¬ 
minent writers in the field who gave you help, 
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support, and encourageinent when you needed 1t 
most? 

GERROLD: When I was studying art, the instructor would 
say, "Today, we will paint in the style of Henry 
Moore," or "Today, we will paint in the style of 
Roualt," or "Today, we will paint in the style of 
Mondrian," and we would try on different styles. 

I used that same approach when it came to writing. 

I would look at what Theodore Sturgeon did right. 
Sturgeon writes extremely well about love. And I 
would look at Robert Heinlein's techniques for 
writing dialogue, and put on my Heinlein hat for a 
while. That was a good exercise for a fledgling 
writer. But in terms of writers acting as mentors, 

Larry Niven and I did a collaboration together, and 
he gave me a great deal of help on that. However, 
in many respects, it was a collaboration of equals. 

I had a lot of film structure knowledge that I 
brought to the novel, and I gave him some help in 
bringing out the comedy aspects of it. As for ad¬ 
vice, Theodore Sturgeon and Harlan Ellison have 
given me several good suggestions as far as relating 
to my work is concerned. But their help was more 
a moral support than any direct kind of assistance. 
There's very much a family sense among science- 
fiction writers, as if we are the only people who 
really understand us. I feel honored to be a member 
of the science-fiction fraternity. In fact, every 
time I finish a book, I send copies of it to various 
science fiction writers as a way of repaying the gift. 

THRUST : Why do you write science fiction today, as 

opposed to investing your energies in acting or 
directing? 

GERROLD : Well, right now, there's a story I have to 
write — Footnote* . Everything else is secondary 
to this story. When this book is finished, then I 
might go out and audition for a part that interests 
me. But it boils down to a question of priorities. 

There are stories that I must write before I can 
think about doing anything else. It's that simple! 
Sometimes, I look at myself as if I'm the star of 
my own movie, something like, "The David Gerrold 
Story." It's one of those 194Ds pictures about a 
struggling young writer who, despite all kinds of 
problems, eventually makes it big. It's the All- 
American success story. Whenever I start to think 
about my life in those terms, I say to myself, "How 
will it look in the movie if I keep putting aside 
my most important book? Dbviously, it will look 
much better if I invest myself in the struggle, 
and write that big book." Maybe next year, when I 
finish this story and a few others that are top 
priority. I'll go out and do something else. 

THRUST : Do you derive more ego satisfaction from writing 

than performing? 

GERRDLD : No. Wjth performing, the satisfaction is immediate. 
You get it while you're doing it. But it's not the 
applause. In fact. I've always been embarrassed 
during moments of applause. I keep thinking to my¬ 
self, "Dh God, they're all looking at me." I feel 
embarrassed being the center of so much attention. 

For me, the satisfaction of performing is the actual 
doing . I get a similar feeling at the typewriter, 
when the pieces go click and everything falls into 
place. But the emotional satisfaction is much more 
imnediate with performing, because you can hear the 
audience respond, whereas with writing, you have to 
wait until the reader comnunicates the satisfaction 


to you at some later time. I often miss that kind 
of immediate feedback. If there was some way I 
could sit behind each person as they read the book, 
and monitor their blood pressure responses, and lis¬ 
ten to their pulse rates, I would do it. 

THRUST : If someone analyzed the body of your work, could 

they identify in it certain salient themes or ideas 
which seem to repeat themselves with great fre¬ 
quency? 

GERRDLD : Dh yes, I think so. The "Involuntary human" 
is the most obvious one. The story is about the 
person who is grabbed by life, by the scruff of his 
neck, and thrust kicking and screaming into a 
situation where he has to adapt, whether he wants 
to or not. He has to grow or die. He has to trans¬ 
cend his life and enlarge his map of the territory, 
so he can increase his grasp and control over his 
own life. It's a very painful process. My books 
always have that moment of pain, where the char¬ 
acter must grow into the moment. And that's the 
"involuntary human," the guy who doesn't set out to 
do it, but who has growth forced on him. My books 
are about growth, about characters coming into 
their own maturity. 

THRUST : Have you found that your own personal pain has 

proved artistically enlarging--that is, has it 
helped you to expand the parameters of your writing? 

GERRDLD : Absolutely. The book I'm working on now. 

Footnote* , is about the most painful thing that ever 
happened in my life. I carried this pain around 
with me for years, trying to figure out what it 
meant. After all, it had to mean something . That 
much pain couldn't exist without meaning. I 
finally realized, if there is a meaning, it's up 
to me to figure it out. And that boiled down to 
this: "What can I^ learn from it? What have I 
learned from it?" So I consciously and deliberately 
said to myself, "Dkay, let's break this down. What 
happened with this pain?" And I started thinking, 
"Well, for-one thing, in working out the pain in my 
books, I became a better writer. For another, in 
working out the pain in my books, and becoming a 
better writer, I also became a better person — 
more efficient, more rational, more compassionate. 
Compassion is an extremely important quality for a 
writer to possess. He must really care about his 
characters; he must love his heroes and hate his 
villains. So ultimately, I learned I have these 
feelings that I had never really admitted to myself 
before. And that was good, because a person's 
emotions are a good barometer of his ability to 
"approach God." Tf you're feeling joy, you're 
feeling godly. And if you're feeling despair, that 
means you've cut yourself off from whatever it is 
we know as God, or whatever it is that motivates 
the universe. When you're in tune, you feel joy. 

THRUST : What was it that occured in your life that pro¬ 

duced this psychological metamorphosis? What inci*- 
dence inspired you to write your new autobiograph¬ 
ical work. Footnote* ? 

GERRDLD : Well, the book is about the process, but what 
triggered the process is a specific event, a 
specific incident that happened in 1969. The year 
1969 was clearly the nadir of my life. It was 
also the zenith of my life, in that many of my 
dreams came true, only to come crashing down on me 
shortly thereafter. Everything I believed in was 
turned upside down by certain events, which I'm 
deliberately trying not to mention. I don't want 
any advance knowledge of what the book is about 
before it's actually published. At this point. 

I'm half way through it, with the hardest part yet 
to write. I think I can bring it off. I'm at 
the point now where I keep telling myself, "I 
think I can, I think I can, I think I can." But 
I don't want to talk about it because I don't want 
to talk away the emotional energy. I think the 





book win be either ah extraordinary success or an 
incredible failure. 

THRUST : Many science-fiction writers find it diffiwlt, 

if not impossible, to develop characters that are 
believable and credible, arguing that real char¬ 
acter development is prohibitive in a science- 
fiction story. Have you found that to be true? 

GERROLD: No. My own theory about characterization is 
that if you have to stop and take three pages to 
explain who this person is, then you're interrupting 
the flow of the story. Better to tell the reader 
who he is by what he says and does, by letting him 
demonstrate who he is by his thoughts and actions. 
Every time you come to a plot point where the 
character must make a decision, the nature of that 
decision tells the reader who the person is. In 
Deathbeast , the hero of the book is a guy named 
Loevil. Anytime Loevil is in a rough situation, 
he makes a wisecrack about it. He does so as a 
way of sidestepping the pain. Midway through the 
book, all the pain is dropped deliberately on him; 
he can't make a wisecrack, he can't hide from the 
pain. It's ins pain, and at that point he must 
assume the responsibility for his own life. That's 
when he stops making jokes; in fact, the last joke 
in the book is somebody else's joke on .him. The 
characterization in that book is quite vivid to me. 

The pacing is extremely fast, but I don't think the 
reader will have any trouble visualizing these 
people. Those writers who say that science fiction 
doens't accomodate good characterization are really 
admitting that they're not adept at handling 
characterization. 

THRUST : Do you subscribe to the view that science- 

fiction readers don't really buy books for dialogue 
and characterization, that their primary interests 
are plot and action? 

GERROLD : There's no question that science fiction is a 
literature of ideas, that people come to the genre 
for the ideas first. However, I believe that the 
dialogue and characterization must be as credible 
and real as possible. I don't subscribe to the view 
that science fiction requires only cardboard cutouts. 
The real adventure in science fiction comes after 
you get past saying, "Okay, just over the mountain 
are the dragons.” The real adventure lies not in 
hunting the dragon, but what goes through the 
hunter's mind when he confronts his prey. 

THRUST : In what ways has your writing, from a stylistic 

or technical point of view, improved over the last 
decade? Are you able to discern clear signs of 
growth and maturation? 

GERROLD : I've gotten away from sophomoric bad habits. 

I've gotten away from pretentiousness and trying 
to be "arty." Right now. I'm at the point where 
I'm willing to just say it clearly. I no longer 
look for clever ways to say something, because I 
think that gets between me and the reader. He 
should not be conscious of, "Oh, look how clever 
this writer is." Rather, he should be caught up 
in the flow of the story. More and more. I'm 
trying to concentrate on the flow of thought and 
action. I'm also much more adept at using the 
language now. I no longer make some of the 
horrendous mistakes I used to make. Sometimes, 
when I look back at my early work, I ask myself, 

"Oh God, did I really write this?" More over, 
my dialogue no longer contains as many cliches. In 
my book. When Harlie Was One , I found some awful 
cliches. I'm now at the point where I can recognize 
a cliche almost as fast as I can type it. At least 
I can go back and spot it before it finds its way 
into the final draft. 

THRUST : Have you found that your own star-status as a 

writer has in any way impinged on your interpersonal 
relationships? 

GERROLD : Yes, it can be a problem. People have their own 
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expectations. Often, I have no idea what their 
expectations-are, which makes it impossible for me 
to live up to their image of what they think I should 
be. In most cases, I simply don't tell people I'm a 
writer. If I'm in a bar, at a party, or some place 
like that, and people ask what I do for a living. 

I'll usually tell them that I teach, or work for a 
publisher, or any one of a dozen white lies. If you 
tell someone that you're a writer, it's like telling 
them that you're a psychiatrist. You get to watch 
people pretend to be sane for the rest of the evening. 
They think you're judging them. I suppose it's the 
awe barrier. They have this feeling that, "Gee, he's 
a writer. He's going to put me in one of his books 
if I'm not careful." I make a conscious effort to 
avoid getting caught up in that process. It gets 
between me and other people. 

THRUST : ■ Are you a disciplined writer? Do you write 
according to a fixed routine? 

GERROLD : I write about fifteen or sixteen hours a week, 
which typically translates into four hours a day, 
four days a week. However, my discipline varies on 
a number of factors -- inspiration, mood, deadlines, 
etc. I make sure, though, that I always do a minimum 
amount of writing per week. As you become more 
successful, there are more things that eat up your 
time. For example, this interview is going to use 
up a writing day. Going to a convention uses up 
two weeks. The week before the convention is spent 
packing to go, with five days spent at the conven¬ 
tion, and another five days to unwind after you 
return. So I don't go to conventions much any 
more, unless I know the emotional payoff for going 
is worth losing two weeks of writing time. I feel 
guilty when a day goes by that I don't write. But 
I don't write every day. I always take the week¬ 
end off and try to recharge my batteries for the 
upcoming week. Overall, the discipline determines 
itself. 

THRUST : Once you sit down to write, is the process it¬ 

self easy for you? Do the words flow smoothly and 
quickly? 

GERROLD : It depends on my blood sugar, I think. If I'm 
in the right frame of mind for writing, it's not 
just easy, it's like sex. It's sheer pleasure. 

But if I'm not in the mood, it can be very difficult. 
On those occasions, I sit there and fight every 
sentence until it starts flowing properly. However, 
I've discovered that if I sit down, and I'm not in 
the mood, most of the time I'll end up in the mood, 
simply because the process itself forces me to 
think in certain ways. My big problem is just 
sitting down at the typewriter. If I can get my¬ 
self to do that, 90 percent of the time I'll wind up 
in the mood before too much time passes. When that 
happens, I can just type and type and type. 

THRUST : Are you generally pleased with your first draft 

or do you do much rewriting? 

..SRROLD : I do a lot of rewriting. I know a number of 

write.'S who say, "I never rewrite." They think their 
first drafts are perfect. What they do, I suspect, 
is to rewrite heavily before they take the page 
out of the typewriter. I'm very lazy. I figure I've 
got to get something down on paper. If I have some¬ 
thing in front of me, it's much easier to rewrite 
it than it is to write it perfectly the first time. 
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I tend to keep rewriting until all I'm doing Is 
changing a word here or a line there. I know then 
that It's tlm^to let go. It's Important to know 
when to stop writing. I don't think a book Is written 
or read to nave every word scrutinized for perfection. 
The Important thing Is that the thoughts are coher¬ 
ent and that the story flows smoothly. If the story 
works well, I don't care If some of the punctuation 
Is off or If I've used an Incorrect word. Actually, 

I should say, I do care, and. If I find It, I'll . 
fix It, but I'm more concerned with content than 
form. It will bug me If I notice an error In my 
work, but If the book succeeds as a whole 99 percent 
of the readers are never going to notice It. I think 
you can nitpick yourself to death. 

THRUST : How concerned are you with what the critics say 

about your work? Do you take their coimients seriously? 

GERROLD: Not very. I pay-little attention to the critics. 
TTead the reviews for fun, but I don't take their 
comments too serio'jsly. Many of the critics either 
misread my books or don't know what they're reading. 

For the most part, they're incompetents who can't 
write themselves. The only people I take seriously 
are fellow writers like Theodore Sturgeon, Spider 
Robinson, and Lester Del Rey, who have very strong 
writing credentials. Their comnents are not 
criticism in the sense of analysis, but critfcism 
in terms of how to be a better writer. I take their 
comnents seriously because they're first-rate 
writers. By the s.^me token, I don't take praise 
that seriously either, because just as many critics 
have praised my books for the wrong reasons. That 
kind of praise can be quite embarrassing. I'm glad 
they like it, but t often feel that they've read all 
kinds of meanings into my work that were ndver 
intended. I've always looked upon critics as being 
crab lice on the qcod fuck of literature. Their 
comments bear no relationship to the satisfaction I 
derive from writing. For me, a book is alive while 
I'm writing it and up to the point when it appears in 
print. Once it comes out. I'll put it on the brag 
shelf and begin work on the next one. But I'm 
through with it. By the time the critics get around 
to reviewing the book, it's as if they're writing 
about somebody else's work. It's no longer part of 
me or my life. So I'm very detached from reviews. 

If a writer cares too much about reviews or reviewers, 
he soon starts forgetting why he was writing in the 


first place. 

THRUST : Do you ever feel a sense of competition with 

other science fiction writer? 

GERROLD : I used to before I knew better. I used to feel 
a strong sense of competition, especially when my 
books were up for various awards. After losing a 
couple of the awards, though, the rest Is pretty 
easy to live with. I realize I'm not competing with 
Arthur C. Clarke, Larry Niven, John Varley, or any 
of the newer writers In the field. I'm competing 
with David Gerrold's last book. The only person I 
have to beat is myself. I have to be better than I 
was the last time out. That way I keep getting 
better. 

THRUST : What kinds of feelings run through your mind 

when you pass a bookstore and see one of your books 
In the window? 

GERROLD : Mostly anger, because they didn't stock the res 
of them too. Seriously, when a new book of mine 
comes out, and I see it displayed, I feel a sense of 
pride, satisfaction, accomplishment. It's a re¬ 
affirmation. It's a good feeling, yes, but the 
real excitment is when I've thought up a really 
great line of dialogue or an especially good plot 
twist. Then I'll go running around the house, 
screaming, "What a great line. I've done it again. 
Hooray!" The fun for me comes in the doing , not in 
the applause. 

THRUST : Finally, how do you enjoy spending your time 

when you're not writing? What do you relish doing 
on a personal level? 

GERROLD : I love going to the movies. To me, the fun of 
a movie lies in trying to disconnect myself and 
look at it through the director's eyes for two hours. 
I'm an inveterate movie-goer. I just devour movies. 
I'm also deeply involved in music. I have nearly 
5,000 albums. I enjoy rock a great deal, and a lot 
of classical music. All of the kinetic arts excite 
me. A movie, for instance, exists as an experience 
in time, as does a symphony. I also enjoy physical 
things, which is another aspect of my personal 
growth. I was never a very physical or athletic 
person. But when I started being happy to live in¬ 
side my own body, I began to work out at a gym three 
or four times a week. I do lots of exercise, watch 
what I eat, and enjoy the high of just being. And 
that's a nice feeling. 
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SOMETHING 
MORE THAN 
FANTASY: 

Rape in Science Ficibn 

Marion Zimmer 
Bradle/ 


"How now, Horatio! You tremble and look pale. 
Is this not something more than fantasy?" 

...HAMLET 

Psychiatrists have given a great deal of thought, in 
the last few years, to examining the sexual fantasies of 
women. One fantasy which appears to be almost universal 
in the fantasy life of women is the fantasy of rape. De¬ 
spite the loud protests of feminist dialetctic, it seems 
that rape is as much a constant in the fantasies of the 
female sex as it is among men. 

Certainly mainstream fiction would support this 
assertion. During the early part of my own writing 
career, 1 earned a certain part of my income from writing 
for confession magazines--surely there is not anyone in 
this audience still naive enough to believe that these 
stories are the true tales they are purported to be? 
(Athough, when I was writing them and showed the checks 
to neighbors in Texas, they were honestly siwprised-- 
they had believed the confession magazines really were 
true stories. I admit I got most of my plots from the 
more sensational newspapers.) Anyhow, the confession 
magazines, for a relatively unsophisticated audience, 
presented women's fantasy life, and the most popular 
stories were always the stories of rape. My heroines 
have suffered under the lust of a rapist many times, 
during those anonymous days in the confession pulps; 
I-was-raped was a plot nearly as popular as sin-suffer- 
and-repent. 

More recently, such enormous historical fantasies 
as LOVE'S TENDER FURY, LOVE'S BURNING PASSION, LOVE'S 
BURNING TORMENT, and such-like (Carolyn Cherryh coined. 
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for them, the felicitous name of "hairdryer novels") 
have gained enormous popularity; and one editor, writing 
about this new phenomenon which seems to have replaced 
the ever-popular Gothic novel, states flatly "What they 
are about, is rape." The heroines of these novels are 
raped by Vikings, Roman legionaries, and the soldiers 
of Napoleon, Attila the Hun, and General Sherman. 

It is not surprising that, with the influx of more 
and more women into science fiction, the all-consuming 
fantasy of rape should have followed the female sex into 
their new field. 

Science fiction, until 1960 or so, was pretty 
sexless. The pulp magazines attracted uniformed readers 
with their lurid paintings of half-clothed maidens being 
dragged off by three-headed or bug-eyed monsters, and 
rescued by stalwart spacemen, but the stories themselves 
were pure enough to be read as a diversion in the novices' 
recreation room of any Carmelite convent. Science fiction 
back then. By and large, was a fiction for young and 
mostly white males; and like its predecessors, the 
Western novel and the detective story, it was rare for 
hero and heroine to achieve more than an occasional 
chaste kiss and perhaps a promise of marriage. They 
seldom even landed in the traditional Compromising 
Situation dear to the hearts of the readers of "women's 
fiction." In general, it seemed that the youthful male 
readers did not want any of that slushy love stuff, far 
less did they want any intrusion of the pornographic 
or the erotically realistic. 

As more and more women began reading science 
fiction, the domestic and the romantic came into the 
chosen fiction, but the editorial taboos and re¬ 
strictions remained in place. Once the social climate 
changed, however, sexuality began to come into fiction; 
and this once established, we got a firm agreement that 
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sex belonged In science fiction when It was properly 
part of the story. Such fictions as STRANGER IN A 
STRANGE LAND (Helnlein), Philip Jose Fanner's THE 
LOVERS, and my own HERITAGE OF HASTUR, have established 
that humanity as portrayed In science fiction and 
fantasy Is no longer strictly sexless and cerebral. 

The most recent of this kind of story, Jo Clayton's 
"diadem ser1es"-QUEST OF THE DIADEM, LEMARCHOS-ls the 
same kind of thing; her heroine Aleytys goes through 
rape, unhappy love, childbirth, and many other adventures 
as she flees from world to world and from man to man. 

And I am reminded of the late Leigh Brackett, who, 1r. 
discussing why she was not a. "woman writer," but simply 
a writer, told me succinctly, "The kind of stuff women 
read, and wrote, bored me to tears. If I had a woman 
In any story of mine she was doing something, not 
worrying about the price of eggs and who's in love with 
who." I cannot remember that her hero, Eric John Stark, 
though he lived through many adventures in many alien 
worlds, ever raped anybody. And in her last book, al¬ 
though there was a heroic woman, the witch Gerrith, 
one felt that she chose Stark as her lover quite of her 
own free will and was a damned good match for him, too. 

The other looming giant among the women writers 
before the era of open sexuality in fiction, Catherine 
Moore, also wrote largely from a man's point of view, 
and I suspect (though I have not had the privilege of 
talking with her as freely on the subject as I did with 
Leigh) for much the same sort of reasons. Women in her 
books were seldom passive sufferers; Juille, in JUDGEMENT 
NIGHT, is a strong minded, Amazon-trained woman, though 
tragically wrong headed. Northwest Smith rescues many 
damsels in distress, but without the sexist condescension 
of the might-thewed, strong-armed and thick-headed 
heroes of ordinary sword-and-sorcery. Yet even 
Catherine Moore's books betray, clothed in the fantasy 
which reveals so clearly the inner structure of human 
thought process, the feminine preoccupation with rape; 
symbolic rape, it is true, but rape nonetheless. Her 
first, and probably finest, of the Jirel of Joiry 
stories, THE BLACK GOD'S KISS, begins with Castle Joiry 
fallen into the hands of its enemies, and Jirel, in 
men's clothing, dragged before the conqueror, Guillaume. 
He has her unarmored, and contemptuously kisses her. 

In 1978,a writer as honest as Moore would have given 
this contemptuous act its full weight: rape. In 1937, 
that was completely impossible; I don't think anyone 
who read the story then even thought in those terms; 
but the fantasy element was there covert but unmis¬ 
takable. Jirel, burning with rage and shame, goes into 
a hidden room beneath her chapel, which contains an 
entryway to an alien land; looking not for escape, to 
which the priest counsels her, but for revenge. After 
many terrifying adventures, she comes into the temple 
of the "black God" focused entirely upon the God's 
figure, his mouth, strangely, puckered to receive a 
kiss; Jirel, receiving the kiss, struggles back to the 
real world, drooping and dying under the weight of the 
kiss; and when she emerges from the underworld, bestows 
the kiss in turn upon the troubled Guillaume; who, 
under its dreadful bane, collapses and dies on the 
spot. And Jirel, stricken with anguish, knows that 
"there is no light for her anywhere in the world" now 
that Guillaume, the beloved and the ravisher, is dead. 

Their inner fantasy, all the more telling because 
probably unconscious for the readers as for the writer, 
at once reveals why the fantasy of rape has so powerful 
a hold upon the minds of the women readers. Because, 
in the fantasy of rape, it is not brutal rape, the rape 
in the real world, which is desired. It is the com¬ 
pelling love which sweeps away inhibitions, and because 
imposed from without, comes independent of the woman's 
inner fears,’guilts, or imposed social prohibitions. 
Rapists in women's stories are seldom the furtive, sick 
psychotic and quasi-impotent nobodies which the real- 
life rapist has been shown again and again to be. In 
the real world, the rapist is the failure, the nobody, 
the manma's boy, the "nice" person nobody would have 


suspected—and nobody would have wanted anyhow. But 
In the world of fantasy, the rapist Is simply the woman's 
dream come true...the compelling lover who comes Into her 
life and will note take "No" for an answer, and who does 
not bother with social codes and qualifications, going 
straight to the biological bonding. Also—a very 
Important point—In the fantasy rape, the brutality of 
the rapist almost Invariably merges—before the end of the 
book, at least—Into the tenderness of the perfect lover. 
Psychiatric evidence shows that the "fantasy rape" almost 
Invariably shows that the rapist turns out. In the 
woman's daydream,, to be tender and concerned for her 
pleasure. So that the fantasy of rape is not "I want to 
be humiliated and brutally used," but "I want my perfect 
lover to come and reveal himself to me without my having 
tp do anything special to attract him." So that the 
pleasant thrill of fear In fantasy (don't we all love a 
nice murder, anyhow, on the screen?) merges into the 
height of passionate love. 

Tanith Lee, a very young writer who probably diplays 
more erotic realism than any other female, deals very 
clearly with this fantasy rape element In THE BIRTHGRAVE: 
her nameless heroine Is raped by. the bandit chief, who 
later becomes her lover; she adores him, rides as his 
archer in the chariot race which forms a climactic scene 
in this book, and later avenges his death most savagely 
on the man who betrayedhim to get her. , In her sequel, 
ITAZKOR SON OF VAZKOR, the savage son of the heroine of 
the first book leads an expedition against the corrupt 
people of his mother's line, and begins by raping one 
of the women, which leads to a passionate love affair. 

Tanith's conmand of erotic realism is so great that 
reading this book disturbed me; the line between fantasy- 
rape as defined previously, and mundane rape (with all 
Its brutality) was obscured in my mind as I read; I 
ventured, when we met in England, to remonstrate with 
her for perpetuating what seemed to me a dangerous myth 
even for fiction, that rape could In any way become the 
beginning of a love affair. She annoyed me, a bit, by 
defending the hero and his victim, saying "You don't 
understand; he was really such a beautiful man, and he 
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was just giving her a chance to do what sl;c wanted to 
do anyway." Tanith, I realize after lengthly intro¬ 
spection, was right and I was wrong; I had been guilty 
of blurring fantasy rape and mundane rape in my own mind. 
Quite obviously, in Tanith's mind and in those of her 
readers, this was "fantasy rape"--the s^bolic deperate- 
passion-merging-inlo-tenderness—which is the universal 
fantasy. Proof: like Jirel in Moore's story, the victim 
{whose name I have forgotten, though I can remember 
the description perfectly well--was it Demizira?) 
betrayed Vazkor for revenge, then grieved and risked her 
life to save him. 

I said in the first part of this article that the 
rape fantasy is virtually universal. Only one class of 
women, I suspect, does not fantasize rape, or enjoy the 
fantasy which brings pleasure to most women. I speak 
of those who have been victims of real rape. For them, 
that fantasy is spoiled forever. There is too much dis¬ 
sonance between what they know, and what others fantasize. 
The very word "rape" to them created, not romantic 
terror, but a very real awareness of brutality and horror. 
This is the reality of rape, not the fantasy. And with 
the increasing reality of rape, of sexual awareness in 
books, we must also, perhaps, face not fantasy but real 
rapes—not romantic situations with the woman contending 
with a fantasy lover/ravisher who will not be denied, but 
real women contending with real brutality. I will not 
go into the Gor novels of John Norman, whose major 
contention seems to be that’ since all women want to be 
raped (in fantasy anyhow) his books will give full lease 
to that desire. He also wrote a book called IMAGINATIVE 
SEX, which gave explicit instructions for playing out 
fantasy rapes and tortures between lovers. I dare say 
there really are women, and men, and even married couples, 
who discover that this sort of thing really does enhance 
their sex life. I have known women who claimed that 
Marabel Morgan's TOTAL WOMAN course did the same thing. 

Each to her own taste. 

Andre Norton's women in WITCH WORLD are obviouslv 
fearing real--not fantasv--raDe; this is strange for a 
world so clearly fantasy, but for the witches of Estcarp, 
rape—or even loving sex--can rob the witch of her powers; 
there is a poignant picture of an ex-witch, dead inside, 
who has suffered this fate. Her heroine, Jaelithe, 
escapes it and, happily married, keeps her powers. Norton, 
of course, is working with another archetype, the power 
of virginity in magic, and rape is incidental, but the 
terror and power of rape--when it is real and not a 
metaphor for resistless passion--is obvious in her work. 

I, too, have written of real but never of fantasy 
rape. In WINDS OF DARKOVER, the castle is in the hands 
of bandits and Allira, sunmarily married by rape to the 


bandit chief, has not undergone the magical trans¬ 
formation into his pliant concubine which occurs In so 
many fantasy-rape maidens, but in living with the horror 
of it. Melitta, her younger sister, who has escaped 
this fate, attempts to urge her sister to courage ("All 
the smiths in Zandru's forges can't mend a broken egg, 
or a girl's maidenhead") but when she risks death by 
climbing down the castle wall, she realizes that the 
thousand-foot fall from the cliff would be a pleasanter 
death than being turned over to the revenge of the 
bandit chief's men. In THE SHATTERED CHAIN, Helora, too, 
carried off by a Dry-Town bandit and forced to bear him 
children, is reproached by a Free Amazon for living in 
this shame: "Had you no knife?"—and Melora shows the 
scars where she had attempted suicide and been forcibly 
prevented. And in the short story TO KEEP THE OATH, 
which I read at Westercon and again at the Darkover 
Grand Council meeting, I show a group of townswomen, 
banded together under the leadership of the courageous 
Amazon, Kindra, to defend themselves against looting and 
rape by a bandit horde attacking their town; and Kindra 
later deals with a young woman who has nearly been des¬ 
troyed by such an experience. 

I know these stories make women uncomfortable. They 
are not the comfortable rape fantasies of LOVE'S TENDER 
FURY. Hen, too, are troubled when it is brought home to 
them that the seamy underside of heroic fantasy, cities 
conquered by the sword, is just this...rape. 

I have heard it said by some people that such books 
as the John Norman GOR series are dangerous, perpetuating 
stereotypes such as the "women-want-to-be-raped" that 
I mentioned earlier. I have also heard it claimed that 
such books lead to actual rape. (When I was attending 
a "Christian college" in Texas, I heard it claimed--in 
seriousness, not as a joke—that short sleeved dresses 
and skirts above the knee would tempt men to the point 
where they could not control their lust. Back in the 
early years of this century, it was claimed with equal 
seriousness that the sight of an exposed ankle would 
inflame men beyond the possibility of control. Yet I 
have visited California's nude beaches, which have not 
the history--despite the frantic screams of the prudish-- 
of a single rape. Rape is a crime of frustration, not 
of too much indulgence.) 

It has also been claimed, with equal force, that 
these books are positively beneficial, allowing men (and, 
of course, women) a harmless outlet for their rape- 
fantasies. The theory goes, since the rape fantasy 
is universal anyhow, why not structure it as a game 
and use it to enhance the quality of life? I see no 
harm in this, though I can hear the shrieks of the 
feminists—the same ones who picket "Adult" book stores 
with the same moral outrage as Carrie Nation and her 
hatchet--shrieking that such fantasies degrade women. 

Yes it is exactly in women's consciousness-raising 
groups that this universal fantasy has surfaced to the 
point where it can be talked about, where women can 
clarify their feelings and understand that what they 
want is fantasy rape and not real rape; so that they 
can talk back to the men who, confusing fantasy with 
reality, say, and perhaps even manage to convince them¬ 
selves, that "women want to be raped." Women, it must 
be conceded, want to daydream about being raped, to 
read about it. But the very same women who fantasize 

rape and devour fantasy rape in fiction are beginning 

to understand themselves enough to be able to say with 
confidence, "No, damn it, this does NOT mean I want to 
be raped," and perhaps, even, to make men understand 
this. 

I do not think even the most vivid of fantasy rapes 
will corrupt or degrade a woman who plays the game con¬ 
sciously, never confusing her own fantasies with 
reality. I think many women become victims because 
the fiction of the past has cast them in the role; but 
now they are able to see the fantasy as detached from 

the real horror of rape. So the ability to fantasize 
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SLASH & BLAST; It has been pointed out to me by certain 
of my associates.that my present status as a Has Been 
(editorially speaking) should act to free me from some of 
those restraints which were forced upon me by my position 
with Amazing et al. I should feel more free now to Speak 
My Mind, to Call The Shots As I See Them, and generally en¬ 
liven this Column a little. 

Well, the fact Is that I haven't felt much restrained 
over the years anyway; If I appear so more these days than 
I once did It's more likely the product of Advancing Age 
than Editorial Constraints. I see a lot of blatant non¬ 
sense going on around me these days, as I always have, and 
If I appear less upset by It these days that's probably 
because I am less upset. In the Good Old Days I enjoyed 
tilting at fuggheads; It seemed a noble sport. And In the 
Good Old Days certain forms of nonsense filled me with 
Moral Outrage and I feit Impelled by the Spirit of Laney 
to rake a little muck up for public exposure. 

Well, It never did much good. 

Recently the editors of another magazine not totally 
unlike this one* commi'sioned me to read and report on a 
story by Orson Scott Card. The story was in Destinies #2. 

I read it and I reported on it for them. I said I thought 
the story was wretchedly written and without plot or purpose. 
I looked askance at Ca’-d’s Campbell Award for Best New 
Writer of the Year, i suggested that it was possible no one 
at Destinies had edited the story, since it was full of the 
sort of flaws copyeditors are hired to deal with. 

Nothing came of it. A few well-meaning friends asked 
me what I had against Card, who seemed like a nice fellow 
and was reputedly supporting an extended family on his 
earnings as a science fiction writer. (He can afford it; 

Dell reported payment of $50,000 for his last novel, and 
$15,000 for the one before that; and his stories appear 
with monotonous regularity in Omni .) They said they liked 
all his "fresh ideas." 

The principal result of my writing that piece was that 
people who asked not to be quoted or identified told me lots 
of juicy scandal connected with Card's story sales. They 
told me these things with--rm sure--the notion in the back 
of their minds that I might make this Juicy Stuff public, 
since I had a reputaticn for that sort of thing, and as 
long as none of it was traced back to them, they didn't 
really mind. 

People haye, I think, enjoyed using me as a Front 
Man who would absorb whateyer ill-will such revelations 
might cause, leaving them feeling both blameless and 
morally superior. 

So I'm not going to tell you any of that Juicy Stuff. 

Or, well...very little. I think, since it's a matter of 
public record, that I might mention that Card's agent 
happens to be Ben Bova's wife--and that Ben, as the editor 
at Analog who first promoted Card and as the editor at 
Omni who has bought all Card's stories for that magazine, 
is surely standing on questionable ground in terms of con¬ 
flict of interest. But the rest is up to you to discover 
on your own. 

# 

FOUNDATIONS : The process of becoming an artist is one of 
gaining technical competency with one's tools. A great 
deal of what we call "art" is in fact skillfull craft. 

Like invention, art is "90% persperation and 10% inspir¬ 
ation." Or, to put it another way, it's easy to get 
"those crazy ideas"; the work is in executing them as a 
finished piece, a story or painting or musical composition. 

Host of the tools a writer uses are learned, and per¬ 
haps absorbed unconsciously. We all read, and as, readers 
we absorb a great deal of Information about writing with¬ 
out thinking about it. We absorb many aspects of form, 
for instance, from paragraphing to dialogue punctuation. 

For readers this knowledge may be unarticulated, knowledge 
of which they remain unaware. But it's there, and when 
a reader stumbles over something which seems to violate 
his sense of what "belongs" in a story, he doesn't need 
to know precisely what that may be In order to feel it as 
an impediment. It's like discovering the author in a 


mistake of granmar. (Grammar Is In fact one of the basic' 
tools of the writer.) 

For me writing has been a continuous process of 
learning new tools and refining my abilities with those 
previously known. I've been writing professionally for 
twenty years now, selling virtually everything I've 
written (everything I've finished, anyway) from the begin¬ 
ning. (Apprenticing myself to fandom for the preceding 
seven years was a considerable help.) Recently I 
assembled a collection of my short stories ( Incidence of 
Violence; 19 Personal Visions of Tomorrow , with a fore¬ 

word by Joe Hal deman, plug plug7~and had the occasion to 
reread them all more or less In one chunk. 

The earliest was written In 1962, the most recent In 
1975. In that thirteen-year Interval I'd learned a lot, 
as was obvious from the differing nature of the stories. My 
stories grew more and more personal. Idiosyncratic If you 
will. Their emphasis had shifted from external plot to 
Internal development. This occurred as I began formulating 
my own conception of what a short story in fact was. 

I had started out with the Idea that a short story 
was simply a short, brief, story . Stories, I knew, had 
plots and consisted of beginnings, middles and ends, more 
or less In that order. I'd read a lot of stories that de¬ 
pended upon a surprise at the ending for their point, and 
I'd observed that these were usually pretty thin and rarely 
worth rereading. But the alternative,seemed to be to take 
an Idea which might serve a book, or at least a much longer 
story, and boil It down to the proper length. To some ex¬ 
tent this describes my earliest stories, and it describes 
the published stories of a great many other authors as well. 

Gradually I realized that although I wanted a short 
story to have some substance, some weight, this wasn't the 
correct approach. I wanted a story of mine to have solid 
characters but I couldn't do this by treating It as the con¬ 
densed version of something longer wherein I might have the 
space to develop solid characters through event'. I wanted 
the essense of a novel In my short story. What was the 
"essense" of a novel? 

The true essense of any novel Is that work's climactic 
moment, the moment the entire book has focussed itself 
towards: the moment of emotional resolution, the moment 
of fusion and ffsslon, when everything comes together, ex¬ 
plodes, and reorders Itself as the work's climax,* resolution 
and conclusion. 

This moment, shorn of the novel that surrounded it 
except by Implication, became my short story. The "emo¬ 
tional nexus" I called it. And because this nexus has 
emotional we1ght--by definition. If the story is any good-- 
the story finds its substance and Its characters' solidity. 

It seems to me that very little science fiction Is 
written this way, although most "mainstream" short stories 
are, probably because so many people, sf writers among them, 
think sf is a "literature of Ideas." In this they are 
confusing something basic. Although sf as a literature 
deals unhesitatingly with ideas, it is not—or It should 
not--be composed of Ideas In place of characters, events, 
or emotional development. If I were to apply this to the 
work of, say, Orson Scott Card, I could easily point out 
that Card's stories consist of a succession of ideas related 
through synoptic recitations of events. They have no 
characterization, no emotional development. They lie flat 
and thin, unpopulated. They appeal, to whatever extent 
they ^ appeal, on the basis and strength of their Ideas 
almost alone. 

It seems to me that anyone who sets out to write stories 
based on Ideas rather than characters must adhere even 
more rigidly to the logic of what I call First Cause. 

First Cause applies equally to stories of the sort I 
prefer, of course. The First Cause is that event or 
situation out of which everything which makes up the story 
comes. In a story based on characterization one has only 
to postulate a character and then ask , "What would happen 
If thus-and-so occurred to this character?" The answer Is 
the story. 

Similarly, In a story of ideas one must ask, "What 
would happen 1f--say—the government started putting its 
welfare clients to work as prostitutes?" Or, "If they put 
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atmosphere on the Moon?" Or—but you get the picture. If 
In the story of ideas we encounter Ideas with no relation¬ 
ship to each other--a technology, for Instance, In which 
atomic energy exists In peaceful uses but no one has dis¬ 
covered electricity—or a spaoefaring race who use space¬ 
ships and matter-transmission the way they did in Star Trek 
--we are dealing with the work of someone who has failed 
to consider First Causes. (Usually the, contradictory Ideas 
are there because, having failed to work out the First 
Causes In the first place, the author Is faced with holes 
In the plot or texture and is hastily patching them without 
considering the compatibilities Involved.) 

I never consciously considered the question of the 
First Cause; it was something I absorbed from reading and 
I articulated It long after the fact of my realization of 
It, largely in order to explain to others what I felt was 
wrong with their story conceptualizations. In the better 
s'tories I read, things fit . Once you knew the whole. It 
all made logical sense; the events of the story were In¬ 
evitable. In the poorer stories solutions had a way of 
appearing out of thin air with no justification, and the 
events occurred arbitrarily if not capriciously. 

When I read a story I treated It as a puzzle to be 
constructed in my head as I read along, picking up new 
clues along the way. And part of this puzzle was four¬ 
dimensional, in that the geometry of what was occurring 
in the "now" of the story allowed me to reconstruct the 
lines of perspective that pointed back to the "vanishing 
point," the First Cause of the story. I did not do this 
consciously, you understand; It was an intuitive process 
and I was aware of it only in terms of its success or 
failure. That is. If a story worked, those lines of 
perspective all pointed to a common First Cause. But if 
it did not work, the perspectives were all off, and I 
felt as if viewing a drawing with incorrect perspective. 

It felt "wrong." 

Then one day a friend of mine showed me the opening 
chapters of a novel he was writing. It was a story of 
galactic derring-do, and everybody travelled on space¬ 
ships and fought with swords. To counteract the swords, 
they wore personal forcefields. To counteract the force- 
fields, they had swords of a special metal impervious 
to the forcefields. Etc. I asked him why he'd jury- 
rigged this strange technology, and he explained to me 
that he'd liked the idea of sword-fighting in an E.E. 
Smith-style galactic culture, so he'd invented the 
details to fit. 

But it didn't fit. Any technology capable of devising 
personal forcefields is going to have technological re¬ 
percussions of all sorts. He'd ignored that. He'd 
ignored the roots, the foundations of his story. He 
was building it in midair and throwing in a few supports 
wherever he noticed it collapsing. 

In Orson Scott Card's Capitol he introduces a chemical 
which, when taken by people, duplicates the effects of 
the deep-freeze, putting people into suspended animation 
for a period of time. Nothing new there; we've all 
played with the idea since freezing seems so clumsy and 
potentially destructive a method for suspended animation. 
But Card ups the ante. When people wake up, their memories 
are gone. No good reason why, just an auctorial Given. 
Okay, still fair, if a bit pat. But get this: no one 
discovers this until quite a few people have taken the 
drug. It was never tested . 

Oh really? 

At that point when a reader says to himself, "That 
sounds wrong to me," the author has just suffered a loss-- 
a loss in believability, in the "willing suspension of 
disbelief" which is required of any reader of fiction, 
and possibly a loss in future readership as well. 

A basic problem for science fiction is the fact that 
a great many sf writers and most would-be sf writers have 
not taken the time to learn the basic tools of their craft. 
Indeed, some appear ignorant of the existence of these* 
tools. The popular myth surrounding sf writers is that 
we're "gentlemen amateurs," people who do something else 
for a living and write sf on the side, for enjoyment. And 
somehow this is supposed to not only explain but excuse 


the fact that a great many sf writers can’t create be¬ 
lievable characters or motivate believable scenes. When 
one says of an author, "But he doesn't write well," the 
rejoinder Is often, “But he has such neat Ideas!" 

My daughter has "neat Ideas" too. (Most kids whose 
Imaginations have not yet been fettered by social condit¬ 
ioning have an abundance of "neat Ideas".) Does that make 
her an sf writer? No, because she doesn't have the craft; 
she doesn't know "how to write." 

Recently Orson Scott Card has been reviewing other 
people's stories for Gels's SFR. I was Interested to see 
what he would say about stories which contrasted so favor¬ 
ably with his own. I was not surprised to discover that 
he wrote not one word of criticism of those stories. He 
montulned the ones he liked but he seemed Incapable of 
analyzing them for the reasons why he liked them. His 
columns boll down to a checklist of stories he liked which 
he thinks you might also like. Coimients on the craft 
with which these stories were written were conspicuously 
absent. 

It's my opinion that Orson Scott Card doesn't have 
the vaguest Idea what writing Is about. No one ever told 
him, and he doesn't seem curious. He has absorbed enough 
craft unconsciously so that he can assemble a number of 
sentences into a story-length piece. But he hasn't learned 
much grannar past the grade-school level (he makes a number 
of common errorsK he never learned how to paragraph, he 
never learned how to handle viewpoints (he shifts back and 
forth within single paragraphs), he never learned how to 
construct scenes, and he seems blithely unaware of the 
emotional rhythms which supply the heartbeat of any story. 
He's read enough science fiction to pick up the notion 
that Ideas are what it's all about, and his stories are 
constructed to present one or more Ideas as the central 
focus (although I'm not sure he's considered the notion of 
a central focus in his stories; that may be accidental). 

I certainly wouldn't bother giving Card this much time 
or attention if he was just another new writer, pecking 
away on the fringes of the field, making an occasional 
fortuitous sale. However, Card has been singled out for 
a massive hype, the like of which we rarely see in this 
field. His stories were featured in nearly every, issue 
of Bova's Analog , and Schmidt seems unwilling to foresake 
entirely his predicessor's policices. The Analog appear¬ 
ances guaranteed the Campbell Award, undeserved as ft was, 
and that along with Bova's use of Card In Omni has put 
Card in the Big Money book market, where trend-conscious 
editors with no discernable taste or editorial ability 
of their own have eagerly rushed to shower him with huge 
advances despite the total lack of any sales record to 
justify them. 

One of two things is likely to happen. 

On the one hand, it is possible that Card will treat 
this period of his life as a particularly well-subsidized 
learning experience, and gain from it some of the craft 
he so sorely needs. It may well be that In five or ten 
years time he will be producing works of some accomplish¬ 
ment and find his published work of the seventies an 
embarrassment. 

On the other hand, there is the distinct possibility 
that his bubble will soon burst. SF readers are a patient 
lot, who put up with a lot of bad writing when it Is 
supported by something novel, distinctive or worthy in 
the ideas or concepts used. But sf readers are adept at 
sorting the gems from the dross. Bookdealers tell me 
Card's books aren't moving very well. It is extremely 
likely that those mega-buck advances will represent a 
financial bath for the publishers Involved. Hype can come 
home to roost. Five years from now people may be saying 
of Card, "Hasn't he that guy who was all over the place a 
few years ago? Whatever happened to him?" 

I think the choice of directions Is up to him. 
t 

ERRATA: There were an unusually large number of typo¬ 
graphical errors in my last Column here. The misspellings 
were, if not forgivable, at least not sense-obscuring (al¬ 
though the substitution of "scence" for "scene" throughout 
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i. Introducing Beaumont Hanks 

It was-in the words of Madeleine L'Engle, 

Snoopy, and countless anonymous spinners of who- 
dunnits--a dark and stormy night. 

My wife and children safely in their beds up¬ 
stairs, I was pacing in the room we self-indulgently 
call the library when something besides dogwood 
branches and rain drops began rapping at the nearest 
windowpane. Thunder rumbled. A strobe burst of 
lightning showed me a tattered figure moving away from 
the window toward a covered door on the porch, where¬ 
upon thunder again rumbled and my stomach gave back 
a feeble echo of the night's ubiquitous dyspepsia. 

(Maybe what H.P. Lovecraft really needed was a double 
hit of Alka Seltzer.) Flinging aside my book, I moved 
cautiously to the door. 

Outside stood my friend Beaumont Hanks, his 
mustachios drooping and his fatigue jacket thoroughly 
drenched. I let him in. 

"Hey, Bish," he said. "I'm really glad you wasn't 
in bed." 

"What're you doing. Beau? Where have you been?" I 
took his jacket and led him into the kitchen, where he 
could drip on the linoleum and we could sip our Coors 
at the English pub table dominating the unfinished dining 
nook. 

"At the Brown Barn Towel Outlet S Friday Night Sci- 
Fi B.stro," Beau said once we were settled and semicon- 
tenteo’y sipping. With a grimace he added, "This stuff 
tastesOike it was brewed with bauxite." 

"That's the can. My father bootlegged a case across 
seven states from Walsenburg." I stopped, backtracked: 
"What's this Friday Night Sci-Fi Bistro business. Beau? 

I know where the Brown Barn Towel Outlet is--right across 
the street from the Farmers and Merchants Bank--but Pine 
Mountain doesn't support any bistros. It especially 
doesn't support any bistros devoted to, uh, sci-fi." 

"It does now, Bish. Sandy Tatham--the guy who owns 
the towel outlet--he's a secret science-fiction fan. 

About two months ago he instituted Friday night programs 
in the basement. Admission's fairly reasonable. To 
get in you buy either a bathroom towel set, or one mono- 
graraned beach towel, or five kitchen towels. I bought 
two sets of peppermint-striped linen for a king-size 
bed when the bistro first opened, though, and that's a 
season pass. I'm good until next April." 

"But Sandy's never said anything to me," I protested. 
"I'm one of only four or five professional sf writers in 
all of Georgia, and I live right here in Pine Mountain!" 


Beaumont Hanks squinted into the tab hole on his Coors 
can. "Sandy's a rivet-and-raygun man, Bish. He --" 

"I can do rivets. I can do rayguns." 

"Calm down. He's also one-eighth Cherokee, I was going 
to say. He just don't cotton to anthropological sf." 

Beau shrugged apologetically. 

"Oh," I said. "Well, get on with your story. Tell 
me what kind of program they had in the Brown Barn Sci-Fi 
Bistro tonight. And tell me why you've showed up at my 
door looking like an illegal alien from Juarez." 

"Tonight was Critics' Night," Beau obliged me. "Sandy 
imported the most famous stand-up sf critics money could 
buy and gave 'em each a chance to do a monologue of their 
best stuff." 

"That went over? Here is Pine Mountain?" 

"Well, most of the folks in the audience were mill 
workers and pulpwood men, there for the beer instead of 
the chatter--but there were also some foxy coeds from 
LaGrange College arid a few skylarkin' professional people. 
Opelika's city attorney has a complete set of Unknown , and 
he shows up with a different mint-condition copy every 
Friday night. It's an interesting mix, Sandy's clientele, 
all basically good folxs." 

(Beau, I should probably tell you, is himself a com¬ 
puter programmer with West Point Pepperel over on the 
Alabama line. His own taste in science fiction runs 
heavily to the work of Philip K. Dick and Hunter Thompson.) 

"What happened. Beau? Who came? Which critics, I 
mean." 

"I got downstairs after the show had already begun, 

Bish, so I missed most of Joannissa Fussy's act. She was 
doing her famous anticipatory self-reviews from Part Seven 
of The Pronoun War . She had every woman-jack and man-jill 
in the joint weeping tears of joy into per or per beer, 
believe me you." 

"Wow, I wish I'd been there." 

"You weren't, though, and I didn't see as much of 
Fussy's act as I wanted to myself. Instead I got Algernon 
Budinot." 

"The regular reviewer for Phantasie & Pscienz Phiction?" 

"Yes, indeedly." 

"What did he do?" 

Beau took a long swig at his Coors, pushed his chair 
back, and then heaved himself away from the table toward 
the wall of pine panelling at the eastern end of the 
kitchen. After banging my daughter's tall wooden chair in¬ 
to place as a kind of lectern, Beau stationed himself 
behind it and shook hi: hands at his sides like a jogger 
trying to dislodge the kinks in his muscles. Outside, the 
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storm was still hurling rain darts and lightning bolts. 

"Imagine you're a customer in Sandy Tatham's Brown 
Barn Sci-Fi Bistor," Beau said. 

"But I've never been there--at least not in the base¬ 
ment, I mean—and I don't know what it looks like." 

"KURR-app!" Beau said disgustedly. "Use your im¬ 
agination, Hichael. Pretend you're a writer. — Now, look. 
I'm on the bistro's stage, see, and hanging on the wall 
behind me is a giant-sized West Point Pepperel beach 
towel with the slogan Bein' called a 1 iar by Lester Maddox 
is 1 ike bein' called ugly by ^ frog woven right into the 
warp 'n' woof. That's about all you need to picture. Think 
you can do that, Bish-Ole-Boy?" 

"I'll try." 

ii. "Writing On and On" 

You try, too. Beaumont Hanks is a superb mimic of 
others' voices. In addition, he's blessed with an eidetic 
memory, a loose-goose lankiness amazingly susceptible to 
protean alterations of physique, and eyes that narrow or 
enlarge like the canny, bright pupils inside them. When 
he performs, he becomes his adopted persona. Standing 
sideways, he resembles a toothpick whittled clean on both 
sides, and yet I have seen him assume this very stance and 
render so convincing an impersonation of Alfred Hitchcook 
that my hackles lifted and my heart beat faster. 

"First," Beau said, moving away from my daughter's 
chair, only to walk back toward it in precise imitation 
of Sandy Tatham's languid gait, "Sandy came out and said, 
'Ladies, gentlemen, and others. I'm please to,introduce 
to you now Mr. Algernon Budinot, the only member of SFWA 
of both Eastonian and Cherokee descent and a distant cousin 
of mine from the days before the Great Removal. Eventually, 
it seems, we all come home to our roots. Please give 
Algernon a warm welcome.'" 

Beau became fifty or sixty people whistling, applauding, 
pounding their tables, and stamping their feet. 

Then he ambled again to his makeshift lectern. Once 
there, he smiled wanly and raised his hand like Pope John 
Paul II blessing the multitudes. 

"Thank you, thank you," he intoned, mimicking 
Algernon's orotund inflections. "I'm sure your appro¬ 
bation's richly deserved, but right now I'd like to read 
to you colunn no. 434 from my series for Locos entitled 
' Wri ting On and On.'" 

Beau cleared his throat and began: 

This time, not forgetting "plot," "content," "pace," 
"symbolism," "double maguffins," "egg Macmuffins," "Big 
Macs," and "proto-nouveau pyrotechnftlism," we will discuss 
the means whereby a novice comes to understand the pit- 
falls of creative-writing-class ambition through its curt 
mercantile subjugation to the delivery of the nitty- 
gritty itself. That, of course, is the dynamic panoply 
of constituent elements together comprising the seamless 
essence of "story." Professional writers often mull this 
very matter subconsciously without ever realizing it--except 
on a peripheral level of properly directed self-criticism 
as of yet beyond the capabilities of novices still arm¬ 
wrestling Hemingway's ghost and foolishly knitting the 
psychological stream-of-consciousness macrame they think 
they perceive in Faulkner. 

Edgar Rice Burroughs knew better. So should you. 

What follows makes no sense, however, unless you grab 
a copy of my classic novel Vague Runes —avail able. I 
might parenthetically add, at the Brown Barn's upstairs 
entrance for only $9.95 per copy, slightly more if 
autographed--and turn immediately to its classic twelfth 
chapter. Don't be shy. I'll wait for you... 

There. Let's begin in earnest. 

Order and point of view, I intend to emphasize, are 
nontaxable properties of narrative tension, but what 
dividends they repay when one property is pTaced before 
or after the other in a sequence conducive to suspense. 

Which will come first? Which will come second? They 
can also, of course, be blent. Or bent- -especiallv if 
you assume that mere .1 iterary proficiency is going to 
compensate for a callow incompetency of technique. Take 
out a piece of scrap paper--a napkin will do--and try it 
there at your tables. I don't think I am kidding myself. 



The wiseacres over by the display of Miss Lillian wash¬ 
cloths would do well to burlesque Chapter 12 of Vague 
Runes for just this reason. That's why it's so important. 

I call my point-of-view strategy in this important 
chapter "homeostatic vantage." The idea is that nothing 
is permitted to intrude upon the setting, the rising 
action, or the novel's premeditated conclusion that isn't 
within the sentient panorama of the complex optical 
structures and hexapodal auditory capacity of a house 
fly upside down on a dirty ceiling lamp. That's why it 
doesn't matter if my setting is one of the fustier 
sub-basements of a New York department store or the uni¬ 
sex john (or mary) of an interstellar fighting vessel 
on its way to Omnicron Pi. Homeostatic vantage, you 
see, reduces the multiplex permutative options of place 
to the indifferent field of vision of a buzzing, offal¬ 
eating insect. 

Movies don't so this. (There is no question in my 
mind that this is why they are called movies.) Homeo¬ 
static vantage, on the other hand, always reads a 
good deal more crisply than do exegetical analyses of 
what truly constitutes homeostatic vantage. Any fool 
knows that. 

And remember--unless you discount their opening 
titles, their closing credits, and the subtitles of 
many foreign-language films—movies don't permit you to 
read them at all. As a direct consequence, many people 
in movie theatres can be seen to be actively watching 
the unfolding of cinematic narrative. Watching prose 
is usually somewhat less productive. This is something 
we will discuss more fully next time. 

Meanwhile, examine the tension-producing capabil¬ 
ities of homeostatic vantage. Careful descriptions of 
a particularly manic character's shoes or of the mosaic 
tiles in the john (or mary) of an interstellar fighting 
vessel can create suspense of an especially forceful order. 
The reader will invariably begin to wonder when these 
descriptions are going to end. 

This also happens to be a technique I try to exploit 
in my weekly columns for the monthly science-fiction news- 



letter Locos . Rather like flyspecks, though, typo¬ 
graphical errors In past Issues of this worthy newsletter 
have obscured some of the subtler aspects of the homeo¬ 
static method, whose purpose Is to return the reader 
again and again from the precipices of boredom or the take¬ 
off points of galloping expectation to the familiar mud 
flats of professional competency—but, frankly, even for 
the best of us the neutralization of these extremes Is 
dicy. 

There are some of you who may not think the contem¬ 
plation of this Interesting. As you will recall from 
last time, however, I am not one of those who dort't. 

Next time: Tangential Precipitations of Character 
from the Fly-on-the-Celllng-Lamp Homeostatic Method of 
Algernon Budinot. Bring your copies of Vague Runes . 
Although 1t's O.k. with me If 2 never read the damn thing 
again, novices like you folks really have no business 
feeling that way. 

Thank you. 

Beaumont Hanks again became the applauding, apprec¬ 
iative audience In the Brown Barn Sci-Fi Bistro, after 
which energetic impersonation he walked back to the 
"lectern" In the character of Sandy Tatham. 

"Algernon's column 'Writing On and On' started In 
issue no. 1 of Locos and has been In every Issue since 
except numbers 48, 169, and 427. It just seems as If It's 
been in those issues, too." 

Beau reached behind him and turned off the kitchen's 
overhead light. There was a sudden flash of lightning 
followed by a crunch of falling tree limbs In the back 
yard and a deafening roll of thunder. Then Beau turned 
the light back on. 

"Our next guest," he said, still In his Sandy Tatham 
persona, "is the inimitable Caruso Bugg, here to do a 
stand-up snatch of his renowned improvisatory act 'Caruso 
Bugg Against the Drekmeisters of Terra.' Let's give 
Caruso--currently appearing In Densities and Logorhea 
Science Fiction/Science Fact —an ecstatically convincing 
hand. Come on, folks--let's hear It! This is our 
champion! The heir apparent to our beloved troglodyte 
emeritus, Maddox McQueen!" 

At this pont Beaumont Hanks and the ravening thunder¬ 
storm got inextricably mixed up in my mind. It seemed 
the roof would fall in. At last, though. Beau's imaginary 
audience quieted, and a rain-punctuated hush descended 
upon the kitchen. 


"All right, Bish. This time you've got to imagine 
that I'm both Caruso Bugg, standing up on stage with his 
homemade stainless-steel dulcimer, and either myself or 
various members of the audience throwing out comments and 
praise. Caruso likes to get a dialogue going--lots of 
familiar give 'n' take--just to reassure himself that he's 
not playing to an empty house. His schtick is with-it 
spontaneity. It's a method diametically opposed to 
Budinot's." 

"I know who Caruos Bugg is. Get on with it." 

So Beaumont Hanks began strunming his invisible 
electronic dulcimer and singing that heart-warming 
spacer's ballad, "A Space Suit Built for Two": 

Come into our space suite. 

Even though it's sorter dumb. 

Let me get you in an air lock 

(Hair lock, lip lock, leg lock). 

And unlock you with my thumb. 

Come into our spaaaayz suit. 

Oh baby, baby, come, come, come. 

"Whillikins!" I exclaimed, impressed. "That's 
really pretty. Beau. That's, uh, you know, it's... 
profound ." 

"Shut up, Michael. That's just the way he gets 
the show started. Have a little class. I'm about to 
begin the dialogue." 

That said. Beau walked around my daughter's tall 
wooden chair, sat down on it burnished seat, and 
commenced his impersonation(s): 

CARUSO: Gang, I'm a member of the OOTHECA Society. 


It occurred to me during my thirteenth year of graduate 
remedial reading that writers and reviewers of pop. lit. 
may be divided Into two mutually exclusive categories, 
tu-whit, tu-who, OOTHECA and NOOTHECA. By which I mean 
One Of The Happy Evangels of Cookycutter Art, or Not 
One Of The Happy Evangels of Cookycutter Art. There 
ain't no middle ground, gang. If you're not OOTHECA, 
you're willy-nilly NOOTHECA. Whoever ain't with us Is 
again' us. 

Myself, I'm damn' proud to wear the OOTHECA label — 
always look for the OOTHECA label—and you'll all be 
happy to know that you, too, automatically become members 
of the OOTHECA Society when you go upstairs and buy a copy 
of my frenetically banal short-story collection, Tatam's 
Intertemporal Sci-Fi Tavern . In fact, I hereby declare 
a ten-minute Intermission until you can get up there and 
crumble out the necessary bread for this masterpiece of 
woozy puns and Intertemporal bar talk. What's sauce for 
Budinot Is sauce for Bugg, I always say... 

Ah, good, you've beat the fclack flag back, poorer In 
pocket mayhap but richer In spirit. Just couldn't stay away, 
could you? Well, now It's time for some of my patented 
extemporaneous mini-reviews. Throw out some titles, gang, 
and I'll declare 'em either OOTHECA or NOOTHECA. Come on. 

Any titles. They don't even have to be sf, that's how 
eager to please I am. 

VOICE FROM CROWD: TTie Canterbury Tales ! 

CARUSO: Oh, NOOTHECA! Definitely NOOTHECA! Some 
smart-aleck kid at a con pushed that loser on me three or 
four weeks back. For those of you who don't know, it's 
a collection of Interrelated short stories with a really 
lame and artificial unifying device. For reasons I'm 
unable to fathom, each story Is printed In lines of more 
or less the same length, except that the publisher hasn't 
gone to the trouble of justifying the right-hand margin. 

The text itself Is riddled with dumb-ass typographical 
errors. A NOOTHECA stinker from word one, which just 
happens to be "whan" when the author clearly means "when." 

Not only that, folks, but ol' Jeff seems to fancy himself 
an accomplished punster. His book ain't a patch on Tatham's 
Intertemporal Sci-Fi Tavern. Take my word for it. 

BEAUMONT (as himself): How do you feel about British 
sf writer Gabriel Wren's contention that because your 
reviews are spontaneous subjective responses leavened 
with fatuous wisecracks and liberally salted with unin¬ 
formed prejudice, they're virtually "worthless as 
Criticism"? 

CARUSO: Wren's remarks don't offend me. 

BEAOMONT: Why not? 

CARUSO: In the first place, I don't understand them. 

On the other hand, let me ask you this: What is the 
content of criticism? That's a tricky one. Isn't It? 

Well, the answer Is simply that criticism has no content. 

On the third hand, neither do my reviews. That's because 
they're a reflection of my knowledge of literature In 
general and of my refusal to abide anyone's prejudices 
but my own. Fold that five ways and stick it where the 
sun don't shine, Gabriel Wren! 

VOICES IN THE CROWD: -That's tailin' him, Caruso! 
--Hear, hear!--Way to go. Buggy! 

CARUSO: Enough of this abstract prattle. Give me 
another book to kiss or can. Cajl 'em out. Be quick 
about it or I'll have to sing "The Skipper Is a Father 
to His Crew." 

BEAUMONT (as himself, hurriedly): Dupont Forrester's 
Chains of Visible Grace . 

CARUSO: Well, It just so happens that Dupont is my 
greatest friend In the world. I love him like a brother. 

He was best man at my wedding. He's godfather to my chil¬ 
dren. Back In '67 when I was starving in Manhattan, Dupont 
clothed and fed me. By a bountiful consensus of both 
fans and fellow writers Dupont also happens to be an 
artist of rare and sterling ability. In my heart of 
hearts I'm in total agreement with that assessment, too. 

It's not Dupont' fault that because he's gone beyond the 
plaster-of-paris stereotypes of our field to some of the 
harsh realltles'of everyday life, every perfectly crafted 
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story In Chains of Visible Grace makes me puke my guts 
out. That's just how emotionally human and Intellectually 
fragile I am. It's not Dupont's fault that I don't even 
want to be In the same room with a copy of his book. 

Suppose some of Dupont's talent rubbed off on me along 
with his despicably Dantesque world view. Oh, wow. I'd 
probably have to quit performing zany stand-up routines 
like this one. You wouldn't want that, would you? 

VOICES IN THE CROWD: -No, Caruso, no!-Heavens, no! 

CARUSO: Quick! Call out another book before I faint! 

BEAUMONT (as himself): Rupert Finellne's Space Liner 
Leonardo . 

CARUSO (greatly moved): Oh, Jesus, say! That was 
the first book I ever read. I was fifteen. It's my Bible, 
my Boy Scout's Handbook, my Whole Cosmos Catalogue. I 
carry a copy next to my heart at all times. OOTHECA, 
OOTHECA, OOTHECA. That's my spontaneous mantra whenever 
anybody says Space Liner Leonardo ... 

Sandy, bring out the blackboard and some chalk. I 
want to show these good folks my secret talisman. I've 
never done anything like this In actual performance before, 
but tonight's special. Spirits are movin'. 



SANDY (pushing an Imaginary blackboard on Imaginary 
coasters onto the stage of the Brown Bam Sci-Fi Bistro): 
Here you are, Caruso. 

CARUSO: Thanks, Sandy. You're really OOTHECA your¬ 
self, one of my alltimefaves, people-speaking. (Reaches 
Into his pocket and extracts an Imaginary slip of paper, 
which he holds aloft for the benefit of the bistro's 
expectant clientele.) Do you know what this Is, gang? 

Well, I'll tel lya— It's Rupert Finellne's autograph! 

CROWD: Huzza, huzza! Huzza, huzza! 

CARUSO: Damn' right! Huzza, huzza It's got to be, 
gang. This Is the best-plotted, jazziest, most compass¬ 
ionate and gently humorous autograph I've ever seen, and 
I wouldn't trade It for ten first editions of Gulliver's 
Travels If my life depended on It. 

And now I'm going to let you In on one of my Inner¬ 
most secrets: For ten years I've been practicing forgeries 
of Rupert Finellne's signature In the privacy of my own 
home. Last December I finally got It right. Tonight, 
right here In Tatham's Tavern, I'm going to write Finellne's 
signature large on this very blackboard, and only a few of 
you here are going to be able to tell the difference be¬ 
tween my fun-loving forgery and the Real Thing! Here goes 
now. Pay attention. (Chalks up a wavy facsimile of Rupert 
Finellne's signature In letters six to eight Inches high.) 
There It Is, gang. (Flourishes his dulcimer.) What do you 
think? 

CROWD: Bravo! Bravo! Bravissimo!' 

At which point Beau flicked the light switch off, 
plunging us both Into a darkness Intermittently punct¬ 
uated by the strobe bursts of the storm. He kept us In 
the dark for nearly a minute before turning the light back 
on and resuming his seat at the pub table. His beer, no 
doubt, was lukewarm. 

1V. Outcast from Life's Feast 

"They gave him a standing ovation, Bish, then sat down 
so they could stand up and give him another one. Caruso 
and the audience were feeding off each other, currents 
flowing back and forth crazily. It was like watching Monk 
and Mindy in the Varsity after a close Tech-Georgla basket¬ 
ball game." 

"What did you do. Beau?" 

"Well, I stayed on my feet with the others--unt11 I 
couldn't stand it any longer and shouted, 'Caruso, Is 
there any truth to the rumor that you yourself are 
secretly In league with the drekmeisters against whom you 
ostensibly wage everlasting battle for the greater glory 
of the OOTHECA Society?"' 

"That's a real mouthful to shout. Beau. What 
happened?" 

"I was roundly booed--but Caruso held up his hands, 
quieted Sandy's customers, and said that he didn't rightly 
know, but that it wasn't altogether impossible. In a way, 
he said, he kind of liked the idea; it partook of the 
paranoiac design of an A.E. van Vogt novel, wherein one 
of the final plot reversals reveals that the protagonist 
has been inadvertently working, all along, for the Forces 
of Evil. Yes, Caruso said, that was really sort of neat. 

He liked it." 

"Then what?" 

"Caruso excommunicated me from the OOTHECA Society—." 

"Oh, no!" 

"--on the grounds that he didn't want me in his 
living room, i.e., the Brown Barn Sci-Fi Bistro, where¬ 
upon Sandy's bouncer, Ozell Burpee, grabbed me by the 
seat of my pants, not to mention the scruff of the neck, 
and routed me up the stairs and out into the storm. That's 
why I came over here, Bish. I had to talk to somebody 
about this because, dear God, It's...it's official. I'm 
no longer OOTHECA." 

Beaumont Hanks lowered his head onto his folded arms 
and broke down. It was the first time In our five-year-old 
friendship that I had ever seen him cry. In a clumsy 
attempt to comfort him I brought Beau a cold Coors and 
patted him on the back. 

Meanwhile, outside, magnificent in its indifference, 
the thunderstorm persisted. 
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Part 1 : Let's hear 1t for the amateur. 

More and more I find that I have to explain some¬ 
thing to people I meet. They know I write, and many of 
them have realized that I do It on >a part-time basis. 

From there, they make an Intellectual leap In the wrong 
direction. 

"How soon do you think you will be able to write full¬ 
time?" Is what they ask me. 

The first part of this article answers that question, 
but so that the reader will not feel that he/she Is being 
led up the garden path. I'll admit at once that this dis¬ 
cussion again forms part of the larger subject, writing 
and selling sf stories. This one Is about part-time 
wr1t1ng--what I prefer to call amateur writing. 

It Is the third article on those lines that I have 
written for this magazine. The first, "The Easiest Way 
To Become A Great SF Writer," was In Thrust #10, and 
the second was In Thrust #11, where for thfe first time I 
used the general title of "From The Pictured Urn." 

(People keep asking me what the title means . If I 
have space I'll talk about that at the end.in 

Reaction In the letter column to the first two 
articles was m1xed--everyth1ng from "codswallop" to 
"original and insightful." I've had two requests to re¬ 
print the first article in other places, so If It Is 
heresy it must be seductive heresy. But to business. 

There are supposedly more science fiction books being 
published now than ever before and as a result more and more 
people are writing sf for a 1 iving . The advantages of the 
life of a professional writer have been stated many times: 
you can get up as late as you like (funny how that comes 
just about first on the lists); you can live where you like, 
as opposed to near an office or a factory; you don't have 
to comnute; you don't have your working hours and vacation 
hours set by somebody else; you can travel and write-off 
all your vacation expenses against income tax; you can dress 
as you choose; you will (if you're lucky) generate with 
your writing a continuing source of income that will support 
you in your old age when you no longer write at all (!); 
and you can, if you write sf, go on from one con to the 
next all the year round, a never-ending pleasure jaunt. 

I'm sure I've missed a lot of the legendary advant¬ 
ages, but that ought to be enough to get us going because 
my thesis is completely different; I want to point out the 
advantages of being an amateur writer of sf--a writer who 
does other things for his or her living and produces 
stories as a hobby and a recreation. 

Let me begin by invoking high authority. Rudyard 
Kipling, King of the Short Story, said to Edgar Wallace: 

"For God's sake don't take toTiterature as a profession. 
Literature is a splendid mistress but a bad wife." 

There is no reason why we should obey Authority, 
especially when no logic is offered along with the ad¬ 
vice. Kipling must have had a reason for saying what 
he did, but what could it have been? 

Let me offer my interpretation. 

Consider first the grossest material issues. In 
order to make $50,000 a year from writing sf, year-in, 
year-out, you will need a fair amount of talent and may¬ 
be a little luck. You are unlikely to do it in your first 
five years, no matter how good you are. Everything that 
you do earn will be taxed, in the year you earn it— 
that means you have poor control over how much tax you 
pay. 

Compare that with a job in a big company or in the 
government. You can make that much money or more with less 
effort and no^ talent, and a good part of what you earn will 
probably be put away in tax-deferred form (such as pension 
funds) so that you don't get it until you are making less 
money and thus you will pay less tax. 

If you want an easy life, one that's free of money 
worries, you should probably not choose to be an sf writer. 
And if you are someone who finds It hard to write well when 
you have money worries, you have a special problem. 

Could you ever hope to become a "great" writer (let's 
not try and define it) if you don't work at It full-time? 
More on that later, but let's remember Anthony Trollope, 
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who had a full-time job with the British Post Office, wrote 
only three hours a day in the best of times, and yet is a 
great writer by most criteria. 

As it happens, I'm not too impressed by the security 
argument. I don't think it's possible to have any sort of 
security as long as you remain a human being, and the pur¬ 
suit of that illusion at the expense of an interesting and 
enjoyable life seems to me to be a very bad choice. A 
starving writer, down to his last fifty cents, might dis¬ 
agree with me--but then if he disagreed he'd never get as 
low as fifty cents. He'd change to something else. Re¬ 
member, lots of writers never make it big, and for every 
one who succeeds there must be hundreds who have tried and 
failed. In the 1930's, Hollywood had the most beautiful 
waitresses and drug store clerks in the world. 

If we discount the importance of material comfort, 
what else has amateurism to offer the sf writer? 

Robert Sil verberg, in typically logical and uncluttered 
fashion, said it beautifully in GALILEO #10 last year. I 
can't quote the whole thing, but if I can summarize with¬ 
out distorting his message he said: "If you haven't lived, 
you can't write about life." 

The more of life that you experience, the more raw 
materials you will have from which good stories can be 
moulded. It's not just a question of facts--you can get 
those from books. You need to learn how different people, 
people who are no^ writers, go about the business of living. 
The internal development of the writer, the whole maturation 
process, depends on that exposure. 

Its' not a new idea. Silverberg quoted Stendhal, 
who said: "We learn everything in solitude except char¬ 
acter." I think that Stendhal in turn was paraphrasing 
Goethe, who said: "Es bildet ein Talent sich in der 
Stills, sich ein Charakter in dem Strom der Weit"--roughly, 
talent is built in peace and quiet, character in the full 
flow of the real world. 

The idea applies exactly to vfriting. It is a function 
that is performed in solitude, and literature cannot be 
created by committees. (You don't need to write in to 
Doug Fratz and tell me that the King James Version of the 
Bible proves me wrong because it was the work of a commit¬ 
tee--! know about that, and the work was done by individ¬ 
uals who then reviewed each other's efforts to obtain a 
uniform style and format.) 

Writers are fully aware of the fact that the hours 
they spend with their bottom rooted to the chairseat are 
strange hours. One of the things that I have discovered 
about writers is that even "full-time" ones don't write 
all the time. The nearest thing to it may be Asimov, 
or the young Silverberg, who either di^ write all the 
time or did it at a pace that called for air-cooled 
typewriters. Most writers find many reasons not to write, 
to do the other things that replenish the idea pool and 
allow a writer to avoid repetition and self-imitation. 

Amateurs don't have that problem. Their other lives 
provide much of the material from which fiction is made-- 
ideas, characters, humor, frustration. Most important of 
all, that "other" life brings them closer to their readers, 
most of whom are out there in the non-writers' world, 
experiencing the same frustrations, joys and amusements. 

(Notice that in that last paragraph I said "fiction", 
not literature. There is a crucial distinction to be 
drawn between the two. See Part 4.) 

A couple more of the advantages of remaining an amateur, 
then I'd like to go on to other questions that are rele¬ 
vant to selling fiction. 

You often read about writers' block, the pscyhological 
positive feedback that makes writing temporarily or even 
permanently impossible. As an amateur, I might develop 
writers' block, but I'd probably never know I had it. I 
would know I wasn't writing--rm at least that perceptive-- 
but there are many other things that I would be doing. I 
would probably convince myself that I was too busy to 
write at the moment. And it wouldn't be a disaster, be¬ 
cause I'm not relying on the next piece of written work to 
pay my rent. Can you imagine anything worse in life than 
being obliged to write a story, even when you don't feel 
like it, when your brain has no shred of an idea in it. 


when even the thought of writing makes you sick? That 
can be the lot of the professional writer. 

Last, and definitely least, amateurism offers a great 
cop-out. If your-work doesn't sell, or if it crawls into 
print and no one likes it, you have a great ego-protection 
available to you. "Of course, I don't take writing seriously, 
it's just a hobby with me, you know--maybe when I have 
more time to spare I'll produce something really enduring 
--but my job is very demanding." 

I've heard that from people whose comand of English, 
in terms of vocabulary, ear, and structure, was awful. 

What do you say when you are given a piece of prose appar¬ 
ently written by someone to whom English represents a 
recently-acquired second language? Worse yet, what do you 
say when they ask your opinion? I don't know how other 
writers feel, but in me it produces what a friend of mine 
terms "a sudden rush of shit to the heart." 

Part 2: The virtues of professionalism. 

Before I can get back to the subject of selling sf, 
conscience makes me confess: when I listed the advantages 
of being a professional sf writer, I left out the thing that 
to me, as a non-professional, is the golden advantage. It 
is not the lure of potential large fortunes, not the choice 
of dress or working hours, not even the freedom to get up 
late (I always.wake up at the same time anyway). 

r find I have as many ideas as I can use, but if I 
wrote full-time I ought to have better ideas. 

This needs explanation, because it seems contrary to 
what I just said, that external stimuli produce the raw 
material for stories. True. But ideas are curious things. 
Although we often think of them as arising spontaneously 
or not at all, experience suggests that their generation 
cannot be controlled, but it can be strongly assisted. 

The experience I refer to is not mine--though I agree 
with it. It comes from studies of creativity in other 
fields. To my knowledge, no one has ever tried to study 
the process of creativity in science fiction. I offer it 
to any aspiring psychology major looking for a Ph.D. thesis 
topic. In any event, I do not think that the creative 
process is any different in sf writing than it is in other 
fields--say in music, or mathematics, or architecture. 

The rule seems to be: ideas arise randomly, but they 
do so after a long period of mental pre-conditioning, of 
focusing on the problem. The best discussion I have ever 
seen on this is in Poincare's "Science and Method," where 
he talks of idea generation in mathematics. First comes 
a period of intense study, apparently unproductive. After 
that, the real idea can come at any time, maybe when you 
are thinking of something else entirely. But without the 
preliminary work, the ideas don't come. 

Apply that to writing. It says to me, the more time 
that you spend thinking about the process of writing, and 
about novel concepts (which I regard as essential to the 
sf that I want to either read or write), the more likely 
you are to have that preconditioning pay off in the form 
of good ideas. That's what the full-time writer has that 
I envy--the luxury of long, speculative thinking. 

What happens if you are an amateur? Unless you have 
one of those curious (and to me intolerable) jobs that call 
for none of your mind and little of your attention, you 
probably have to settle for a reduced idea rate. With 
that should go a reduced productivity. This doesn't mean 
you will produce less than some of the pros, who will stop 
when they have money, or find many ingenious reasons not 
to write. 

The danger as an amateur is that you will write when 
you have nothing to say. The fan magazines are full of 
letters from people (make your own list) who write 
copiously but have nothing to say. Copious and fertile 
are very different adjectives. There is no virtue in the 
first without the second. It's no good telling ourselves 
that some people have a continuous flow of great inspiration 
--Shakespeare, Gauss, Mozart. Most of us are imagination- 
limited beings, and only work can supplement that basic 
rate of imagining. 

Hence, my conclusion: an amateur can produce some¬ 
thing as good as a pro, but won't produce that something 



as frequently. -I suggest that no amateur comes ne^r to 
the best full-time writers In continued volume of hlgli- 
quallty output. If anyone can quote me a counter-example. 
I'd be fascinated to hear of It. 

Not that this need for "focusing" on the Idea-creation 
process explains many of the tricks that writers use to 
"get themselves go1ng"--s1tt1rvg at the typewriter and 
doing "random writing", brainstorming, long walks, cold 
.showers, planetary design—these are all part of the pre¬ 
conditioning process. My own favorite method Is the long 
plane ride--nothing to do but eat, drink, and drift off 
Into speculation. 

Part 3: How to spend your valuable time. 

"Valuable time" Is a cliche phrase, but a cliche Is 
something so familiar and true that It has just been used 
too much. Time i£ valuable, and if you are an amateur 
(which I'm now assuming--pros forbidden past this point) 
then time Is doubly precious to you. 

I assume that you want to write and sell as much as 
you can. This won't fit everybody, but I can't marry 
all the girls either. If your taste Is more for the 
construction of sestinas, go do it, and don't waste more 
of that priceless time on this article. My target Is 
the person who'd like to sell something. 

When I first wrote a story, and for a year or so 
after that, I was obsessed with the idea of style. I 
felt that people wouldn't read what I wrote unless I 
had a good style, but I wasn't sure what a good style 
was. I knew what a b^ style was, I thought, but that 
was as far as I could go. I suspect that there are 
hordes of would-be sf writers pursuing the same shadow, 
so let's put it where we can see it. For me, the issue 
was settled by George Bernard Shaw, thus; 

"He who has nothing to assert has no style and can 
have none: he who has something to assert will go as 
far in power of style as its momentousness and his con¬ 
victions will carry him." 

Don't become super-conscious of you style. Spend your 
time getting ideas that are original and interesting, in 
areas where you have personal involvement and care what 
happens, and then write your story. I agree with Shaw; 
the power of the idea will carry everything else. You may 
not be hailed as the new Flaubert, but your work will 
sell. Undue concern about style will weaken and distract 
your efforts. 

At this point I have to say something that I thought 
was too obvious to include in the last column where I wrote 
on the subject of writing to sell. The letter column 
proved me wrong, it wasn't obvious enough for some readers. 

When a book appears on jogging, it does not begin by 
saying, "First check that you have two legs." And when I 
say concentrate on this or that if you want to sell what 
you write. I'm assuming that you already have a certain 
irreducible minimum of equipment. I don't mean a type¬ 
writer. Before you have a chance of selling anything, you 
need a decent working vocabulary, you must be able to 
construct a sentence that can be read, you ought to know 
at least a little about punctuation, and you should learn 
the standard conventions of manuscript preparation. The 
last one sounds ridiculous, but it's important. Editors 
have a bad initial reaction to manuscripts that come in 
single-spaced, on legal size paper, typed with a green 
ribbon, and securely stapled together. 

Notice that I have said nothing about knowledge of 
science. One of the curious things about sf is that you 
can sell without knowing anything about the "s" part. 

The golden rule is, if you don't konw it, don't try 
and write about it. 

Which brings me to the next point. Remember your 
competition. Even in the fat years (that's now) you'll 
be competing for magazine pages and book-rack space with 
the professional writers. They can take as much time as 
they need to learn any new subject they fancy—genetics, 
black magic, astronomy, anything at all. (Shut uo, pros, 
you're not supposed to be reading this bit anyway). How 
can you compete with them you, the amateur, who doesn't 
have two minutes to spare for any new learning? 


As I said, sf Is a strange field. If you pick up 
a book that says It Is a western and It contains nothing 
at all about cowboys or horses, you'll feel annoyed. If 
you pick up a detective story, and there Is no detection 
In It, you may go and ask for your money back. But most 
books that are found on the science fiction shelves have 
nothing to do with science—which is one reason that there 
have been many pleas for a new name for the field. 

This Is where you, as an amateur, have a big ad¬ 
vantage over the professionals. You live In another world, 
the one of your job, for a big piece of time. That other 
world has stories In it, and people In It. I guarantee It, 
even the dullest of jobs has stories In it. Most curious 
of al 1, vt 1^ not necessary for the Job ^ have anything 
to do with science In order to serve as ^ basis for sf stories . 
Compare that with other genres. You would have trouble 
writing a police procedural If you never met a policeman. 

If you happen to work with science, that's great—use 
It. If not, write about what you know. The obverse side 
of the coin: Don't write about what you don't know. One 
of the t^ice things about fantasy is the way In which any 
situation admits It. 

I will make a bet. take your present job, give me an 
hour to talk to you about It, and I will give you a fantasy/ 
sf plot outline that builds around that setting. I'll 
make you another bet. Give me the background facts and feel 
for the job, and we could write a saleable story from the 
mixture. If you want to try it. I'm game. Send your let¬ 
ters to Doug Fratz, and he'll pick out the dullest-sounding 
and least promising job description—I don't have time to 
do this too often, but I'll happily do It once. Doug will 
pass on to me his selection, and we'll keep you posted on 
what happens after that. "Saleable," by the way, means 
a sale for money, not for something non-negotlable like 
contributors' copies. 

Part 4: Literature and fiction. 

There's some awful trash floating around these days 
and calling itself science fiction criticism. Luckily, 
most readers never encounter it. One of Its distinguishing 
marks is a persistent attempt to define science fiction's 
"place" in literature. 

I don't think science fiction Is literature. It is 
fi cti on ■ What you will write. If you want to sell, will 
be fiction. 

This is getting me Into something that I don't have 
the space to pursue adequately. I'm up to about three 
thousand words here, and would like to keep below four 
thousand. Let's settle for a summary, with more in an¬ 
other issue if anyone is interested. 

Some readers are appalled at the way I dismiss style 
and story polishing as items of secondary interest. Tell 
your story and get it out to an editor, that's what I have 
recommended here in the past and recommend here again. But 
don't miss the important words in that advice. Tell your 
story . Do that well, and you are in good company, from 
Homer to Virgil to Shakespeare to Dickens to Hardy to 
Nabokov to Barth. Who knows? Perhaps It will turn out 
that you have created literature too, and you'll grow 
iranortal in your own despite. That's nice,' but It's not 
central. 

Never lose sight of Chesterton's word: 

"Literature Is a luxury, fiction Is necessity...The 
simple need for some kind of ideal world In which fictitious 
persons play an unhampered part is Infinitely deeper and 
older than the rules of good art, and much more Important." 

If we accept Chesterton's statement (and I do) then 
what is the role of literary technique In fiction? Does 
it have a role at all? 

Of course it does. The Old Wave/New Wave nonsense was 
caused by the failure of literary technique, not by its 
success. The whole purpose of that technique is to 
intensify experience —to make the reader feel more strongly, 
see more vividly, enter the story more fully. It is a 
method for enhancing the thought transfer that takes place 
through these little black marks on white paper. If it 
does the enhancement then It has succeeded. If it becomes 

■ cont„on pg 50 
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It's just such a damn waste, that's all. 

I've only been to three of them really. The Port¬ 
land Science Fiction Symposium, Norwescon (Seattle), 
and V-Con (Vancouver, B.C.). 

The Portland SF Symposium was a first-time effort, 
and the only memorable aspect was the presence of John 
Varley. I'll pass over the rest of it with a shudder, 
except to say that Portland SF fandom seeffis to have one 
big ambition: to be just like all the other SF fandoms. 

terwescon started, for me, on Friday evening. I was 
to play a gig with my band. The Monitors, to open the 
dance--the "Stardance"--which had originally been con¬ 
ceived as a disco. When we arrived we were shunted into 
place by brusque, round-shouldered, pimply young men 
using walky-talkies. It wasn't a very large hotel 
really, but these guys carried walky-talk'ies, 
and used them with such insistence-- 
asking questions over them that they could have asked 
of organizers near at hand--that I concluded the walkie- 
talkies were there to give an officious technological 
polish to the affair. They reminded me, these nervous- 
security people eager to tell someone that they 
couldn't go in such and such a room until such and such 
a time, of the hired security in Robert Altman's marvelous 
satire, A Wedding . Except these were classically wimpy. 

As we were testing the PA one of the chubbier staff 
neurotics came up to me and asked, "Ah--you guys don't 
play very loud do you?" 

I said that we didn't. These things are, after all, 
relative. Loud compared to what? Ted Nugent is much 
louder. He's got equipment we don't have...We had driven 
up from Portland to play for free, by the way, only be¬ 
cause I'd always wanted to play a gig at a science fiction 
convention. I tried to talk them out of a pittance of 
$50 for our expenses, but they wouldn't go even that far... 
Apparently, they called Carl Bennett before the con and 
asked him, "Hey, what are these Monitors like, anyway" 

Would it be something a fandom crowd would like?". Carl 
answered equivocally but truthfully that some would like it. 

Apparently the concom, to use the clubby lingo, was 
so nervous about anything unusual that they had to ask 


what we were like ahead of time. Which substantiates 
one of my notions about cons; they are run by xenophobics. 
This seems wrong; since they're sf fans, you'd think 
they'd be attracted to and intrigued by, the unusual 
Not_so, as we shall see. 

As for the gig--Carl was right. Some of them--a 
goodly percentage--!iked it. And some of them didn't. 

Several came and asked us to turn it down. They baffled 
me. What did they expect? Where have they been living? 

In what hole, under what rock? This is modern electric 
rocknroll. I'd told them that ahead of time. What do 
they think we play through? Megaphones? After they told 
us to make this one our last song, for the simth time, 
we wound it up with Iggy Pop's 1 got my. Cock In My Pocket , 
which I dedicated to the Science Fiction Writers of America. 

Some guy left a note for me at the desk, after we 
played. The note was anonymous--this guy was a real hero. 
This is what the note said; 

WHY D0N"T YOU AND YOUR "GROUP" PACK UP AND LEAVE - 

IT'S PEOPLE LIKE YOU THAT GIVE MUSIC A BAD NAME 

(THE STUFF YOU "PLAY" ISN'T MUSIC!) 

— I HOPE YOU WRITE BETTER THEN YOU SING! 

(BUT I DOUBT IT') -AT LEAST YOUR "BAND" WAS 

PAID WHAT IT WAS WORTH - NOTHING! 

I can't get over the feeling that if he'd delivered 
this speech in person he'd have concluded "So there, 
you big poophead!" But of course he (shq?) didn't have 
the courage to speak it face to face, or even to sign it. 

Odd that the writer should wonder if I can write, when 
the anonymous note is in several respects ungrammatical 
and altogether poorly thought out. For one thing, music 
doesn't have a bad name. If it does, the various symp¬ 
honies the world over are in for a surprise--they have 
till now considered themselves respectable. The "at least 
your band was paid what it was worth —nothing!" was almost 
effective, but the copy preceding it is cliched and weak. 

How about something like "You, masquerading as a singer, 
and the aural abomination that you refer to as a "group" 
are simply too odious and barbaric to counterance in 
human society. Those of us who play genuine popular 
music have been unfairly tainted in the eyes of the public 
with the sensationalistic spray indiscriminately erupted 
by your degenerate ilk..."Ah, needs work. 

Anyway, we thought the note was so hysterically funny 
we used it on a poster advertising a gig in Portland and 
a number of people remarked to me that they'd attended 
because of the "recommendation" of the anonymous note- 
writer. 

After the gig we repaired to the misnamed "hos¬ 
pitality suite". However, no one was allowed to talk in 
the main room of the "hospitality suite" because several 
Seattle fen were watching Star Trek on its TV. The 
atmosphere of the hospitality suite, on each occasion 
when I returned during the course of the con, was in- 
hospitable--and many other people from other cities 
remarked the same thing. No effort was made to make 
strangers feel comfortable. People from other parts 
of the country wandered into the room, and were ignored 
by the con's patrons--who gossiped endlessly amongst 
themselves, and generally stuck to their xenophobic 
cliques. 

I regret not having got there in time for the Guest 
Of Honor interviews, as in later conversation Philip 
Jose Farmer turned out to be interesting and witty, 
himself the highlight of the con. 

After the gig there was more dancing at the disco, 
and lots and lots of drinking. I don't drink, or scarcely, 
and this may have alienated me to some extent. But I 
don't see that I should have to imbibe a certain chemical 
in order to enjoy myself at a convention. Still, when 98 
out of a hundred people around you are drunk, and you're 
not, how do you communicate? My girlfriend drinks, and 
she went to the hotel bar for a boilermaker--it cost her 
$3.75! A shot and a beer! The hotel room prices were 
outlandishly high, I thought. The consite was near the 
airport and was picked for, I assume, logistical convenience 
rather than because of its reasonableness. It was defin¬ 
itely a bourgeoisie affair. I can't remember exactly how 



much the banquet cost, but It was far too much. One 
shouldn't have to pay for that, and registration too. I 
tried to get an accounting from someone as to where the 
money for registration and so forth goes--to find out If 
the thing was Indeed, as claimed, nonprofit. No one seemed 
to have the facts. I think that every cent should be 
publicly accounted for, especially at the larger cons 
where so much money Is passing through and the opportun¬ 
ities for venality are numerous. 

I walked through the art show once, I was puzzled by 
the lack of Imagination. Mostly space scenarlous. Images 
of unicorns, more unicorns, various mythological beasts. 

One or two Imaginative efforts. And more unicorns. Bar¬ 
barians versus monsters: masturbation fantasies, replete 
with Buxom Babes. More unicorns. 

The Space Sciences Overview, was fairly Interesting, 
stimulating, not a waste of time: astonishing. 

At 10 AM was more In-group role reinforcement: "I am 
Joe's Beanie", panel discussion about fandom, what It's 
all about, the horrors and fascinations of various styles 
of amateur printing equipment, lots of In-Jokes, acronym- 
talk (gafia, fiawol, trufan, neofan, etc.) and lots of lots 
of veiled sexual allusions. The eyes (made outsized by 
thick glasses) would shine for a moment, beads of sweat 
would appear on the pimply foreheads. Some of them were 
very self-consciously hip, as if it were a great in¬ 
novation. 

As far as I'm concerned, this hour of we-are-all- 
the-same-tribe stroking, was a waste of time. Not that 
I think organized fandom need be a waste—but who are 
these assholes to tell the so-called "neos" how things 
should be done? They are passing sterility onto those 
who come after. 

There was a useful panel by the pros on sf marketing. 

I missed a lot of other programming until my participation 
in the Poul Anderson panel. Planet Building. This is 
found stimulating, though I was growing tired of all the 
space orientation, as if that's all there is to the future. 

There was an hour of something called The Fannish 
Inquisition, "Notorious denizens of fandom are inter¬ 
rogated. .." 

Someone please explain to me the point in taking up 
valuable programming time with this crap. These guys 
are "notorious"? Only to a select coterie. Suppose 
some guy wants to find out what-fandom-is-all-about and he 
wanders in to this thing--he knows none of these people, 
he doesn't know what they're alluding to, he only knows 
that it is rarely in regard to science fiction (except 
when they gossip about authors usually Ellison and who 
he snarled at last time...in fact, all through the con 
the things I heard discussed most often were A) Harlan 
Ellison B) Star Trek upcoming movie C) Alien or Star 
Wars. Pathetic lack of imagination!) Essentially, 
these panels exist to give the so-called Big Name Fans... 
Big Names! It is a sort of tactic conspiracy to create 
a substardom out of vacuum. 

Then some jerk has two interesting panels on at one 
time: a panel wherein professionals improvise plots 
together, and one on Gynandrocism in sf. Good subject 
matter. But seeing one, I had to miss the other—obviously 
one of these should have been slotted across from a 
fannish throwaway panel. Better yet, throwaway the throw¬ 
away panels, entirely. 

There followed some good readings by Elizabeth Lynn 
and Kate Wilhelm...Then another panel on space exploration, 
this time in multi media--slides, mostly. Restating the 
same old bullshit. 

There was an autograph party. Feeling foolish at a 
long table behind my name on a piece of white cardboard 
(in the corner), I signed a few autographs. This event 
takes an hour. I think it's a waste of time for the 
nonpro conventioneer but I went along with it because, 

I supposed it might be good publicity for my work. But 
why are they interested in signatures? Why stand in line 
for them? More to the point, why take an hour for this? 
Couldn't they just ask for them in the bar or something 
and not during valuable programming time? 

I mean, people are coming from around the country to 


this thing, and It Is to be, one assumes, a sort of meeting 
of the minds, a cross-fertilization, a place for Ideas to 
germinate, for questions to be answered and new questions 
formed, for friends to be made and old friendships to be 
reinforced. The thing only lasts three days—but the 
potential exploration of Interesting themes, media events 
and spontaneous collaborations could fill a week or two. 

If the expense could be met and the participants were 
mentally alert (I don't see how anyone can do anything 
particularly Intellectual at one of these affairs when 
they all seem to be either drunk or getting drunk or 
recovering from having been drunk. That doesn't do 
much for the ability to concentrate). So during the 
three days we ^ have, time should not be wasted on child¬ 
ishly clubby In-group backpatting. 

I was sort of Interested In the costume party. I 
had never been to one. I thought that at last we would 
see some color, some creativity. 

Jesus CHRIST It was lame! 

I was astounded to see most of the contestants dressed 
either in STAR WARS or STAR TREK costumes. Or—worse— 
BATTLESTAR GALACTICA. Few costumes were realized from 
fiction. There were the usual mythological characters. 

The costumes were, on the whole, pretty hokey, and a num¬ 
ber of them were from costume shops. With an exercise 
of that brainstuff that one would think sf fans would be 
oozing over with. Imagination, it could, have been a hallu¬ 
cinogenic, brainbending affair. 

But we got Silver faces, Spock ears. Oble-whatever- 
Kenobi. * 

At 10 there was a party in the Ha-Ha; Hospitality suite 
at which the concom and friends pretended to be Interested 
in people outside their clique In order to convince them 
to vote Seattle as the site for the Worldcon in '81. 

Everyone got drunk and ate the junk food provided in bowls. 
Carcinogenic monosodium-glutamate crackers, etc. 

There was...filk singing. 

Yes, filk singing. People said "ghod" and "bheer" and 
drank "blog" and then—Give me strength 0 lord!—they sang 
filk-songs. The songs were mostly puns and veiled (or not 
so veiled) sexual allusions, to old tunes like Jimmie 
Cracked Corn. I mean, how Clubby can you get? ENDLESS 
though all the melodies are stolen. I mean. It's a 
matter of taste, right? Maybe, when I read the lyrics 
sheet, I missed the wit that was In there. Somewhere. It 
must have been there. Because they spend hours group¬ 
singing this stuff. Here's a filk-song I just made up 
which you can put music to: 

We all think the same things are funny 
We all think the same books are good 
We all have lots of middleclass money 
And we adopt the social postures that we should 
We're fans 
And we' re singing 
we're familiar and we're hip 
We know Gordy and Ike and Harlan 
Wouldn't think of giving them lip 
* * 

On Sunday...a good panel on "creative editing" by 
the pros up against a dreary rehash: "...fond memories 
of that first exciting taste of science fiction..." More 
waste of valuable programming time on easy nostalgia. 

Then there was the "dead authors" panel, where fans 
act the part of deceased authors...HOW? Just an elaborate 
in-joks. Waste of time. 

I should mention that all cons seem to be over-run 
with a species of animal called “collectors." For some 
reason, these people collect first editions and rare 
editions of books. Sonietimes they make money selling them 
to other Collectors. They have a weird symbiotic- 
parasitical financial relationship with one another. I 
don't understand the fascination with Particular Editions— 
which, chances are, they don't read. I don't see why 
reissues aren't just as good. It's all in the words, to 
me. I understand it in the rare Instances when an edition 
is particularly well-bound, prettily-printed, specially 
illustrated. But half the time they're charging ridicul¬ 
ous prices for lousy Ace Doubles with rotten Illustrations 
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and cheasy bindings. Its a strange, twisted obsession 
these people have. Yet another kind of fetishism. 

There follows another space panel. Fortunately It's 
the L-5 Society talking about the real possibility of space 
colonization, which Is something I appreciate and condone. 

(At this point, the L-5 Society would probably prefer I 
didn't approve of them. Too bad.) 

For an hour various people wasted time selecting and 
defending their nominations for the "top ^en classic sf 
novels." This Is a futile exercise, purely rhetorical, 
motivated by nostalgia, and dull. 

Then comes, at 5:30, the Skiffy Trivia Bowl--(Skiffy, 
we in-the-know-people understand, comes from the easy pho¬ 
netic pronunciation of Scl FI, Real Cute). This thing lasted 
two hours! Two hours of valuable progranming time wasted! 

It never seems to occur to these people that trivia 1s, by 
definition, trivial. I couldn't believe that they had this 
place packed for this clubby masturbation! It's a circle- 
jerk! What did Michael Rennie Say to his robot in THE DAY 
THE EARTH STOOD STILL-and how is It spelled? 

The chain story was a real tfiess. I don't know if it 
Is a tradition to trivialize it or what--but that's what 
happened; several authors got cute and ended their sections 
with things like "That's when the Gestapo walked In" and 
similar dumb non sequiturs . Deliberately trying to throw 
the next writer off, chuckling gleefully...Introducing all 
kinds of silly characters at random...They made the whole 
thing a big joke, when It could have been an Interesting 
literary experiment, if there had been some ground rules 
about necessary continuity. I wish I'd refused to enjoin, 
now...The finished piece was idiotic and ridden with 
clIches... 

Anyway, I left on Sunday afternoon. 

...I went to V-con mostly because Jack Vance was there. 
Once more, the pro's participation turned out to be the best 
part...Though Jack participated In the programming only 
minimally. It was hi? first con in many years, as I under¬ 
stood It. Understandably. He is one of the most opinionated 
men I ever met, and one of the most interesting, ohce he 
decides to talk to you. He says what he thinks, which 
was refreshing at a con. Also, he deplores filk songs. 

He plays early-jazz, on banjo and accompanies himself on a 
kazoo, which music was infinitely superior to any other 
I heard while I was there. It was real . His wife Norma 
proved to be patient, intelligent, easy to talk to, and 
full of good humor. 

The V-con convention center Itself was much preferable 
to the stuffy Hyatt used in Seattle. It was the convention 
center on a large University, and rooms cost less than half 
what they did at Norwescon--decent rooms, too. I felt 
the Vancouver people were more friendly to outsiders, less 
clique-locked. 

Still, it was a typical con In most respects, with 
progranming like Your First Time--yet another panel on 
"first experiences in science fiction." Who cares? 

On Friday, a Trivia Quiz, more than an hour, sadly 
well-attended. 

A (shudder) filksing in the hospitality suite. Look, 
shouldn't this be optional? That is, it should happen out¬ 
side the hospitality suite. There was a badly-attended 
panel, in which I participated, called MUSIC AND SCIENCE 
FCITION with two fellows from the Melodic Energy Conmission, 
a Vancouver experimental-progressive rock (sometimes) group. 
One of these persons was Xaliman once in the British 
band Hawkwind, echoes of Michael Moorock. We got into 
some pretty esoteric stuff, pushed out some boundaries-- 
and spoke to about ten people. The others had used their 
store of panel concentration up on the Trivia Quiz, appar¬ 
ently. I make no secret of my bitterness. The Trivia Quiz, 
which was petty and elitist, was wel1-attended..and some¬ 
thing innovative, a panel on music and science fiction, was 
almost boycotted...They attract to the familiar, easy clubby 
stuff because they're xenophobic...They can deal with things 
Alien, with wonder, only in the proscribed territory of 
film video, and printed sf--and not in their active envir¬ 
onment itself. 

Or so it seems. 

There were pathetic characters carrying, instead of 


walkie-talkies, plastic toy rayguns. I asked someone 
carrying one what they were. "Energy weapons,' he said. 

He didn't laugh when he said it. 

"Are you sure it's not a blow-dryer?" I asked. "It 
looks like a blow-dryer." 

"It's not. It's an energy weapon." 

"If it were a blow-dryer, it would be closer to being 
an energy weapon. Blow dryers emit heated air, and that's 
energy." 

He explained that they were carried by the people re¬ 
sponsible for security to signify that they were authorities. 
They looked idiotic. Maybe the "guns" were suppos'ed to 
be funny-looking. But no one laughed at them. 

On Saturday there were a few interesting panels and 
several that were totally bankrupt; those that were bank¬ 
rupt, in my view, are as follows: 

Star Trek Panel; Alien; A preview (scarcely); Auto¬ 
graph session; another Trivia Quiz; Costume Ball (almost 
identical to Norwescon--indeed, many of the same people 
with the same costumes--except for superior music by the 
Melodic Energy Commission. Their dizzying electronic and 
amplified experimentations went all but ignored by the 
crowd who preferred to watch dullards stalk back and forth 
in greenface paint wall-iwlng in their moment of glory... 
in yet another one of my opinions, there should be a rule 
that the costumes must be original, no storebought stuff, 
and imagery from TV ane films should be prohibited. That 
way they'd have to exercise their stunted imaginations 
in manifesting a costume, and we wouldn't be fed up with 
visual reruns from cliched trendy tv shows and movies... 
too much Lord of the Rings too.) Dead authors panel; 
banquet... 

This con was redemmed in that it had a closed circuit 
video system in the bar so you could watch the panel goings- 
on from there, which was a damn good idea. And there were 
some good, imaginative ideas for panels: Armageddon I 
Science Fiction; Marriage, Dreams, and Forbidden Knowledge 
in the works of Ursula K. Le Guin, and Sociologic Impact 
of Microcomputers. These panels were, without exception, 
badly attended. The trivia quizes were crowded. Many 
fans can also be court:-’ on to get up in time to watch 
Saturday morning cartoons. 

I think that the progranming should be intellectual, 
with the purely-for-fun stuff reserved for the parties. 

I think that some effort should be made to obtain unusual 
films instead of the usuals (Rocky Horror, Destination: 

Moon, etc. etc.). I think that, most importantly, every 
effort should be made to attract people not normally 
involved with fandom and science fiction, and, once they're 
attracted, we should go to great lengths to befriend them, 
interest t-hem, give them an accurate broad-based full- 
spectrum picture of science fiction. As cons are now, we 
indulge in in-group self-pandering. I think it's a shame 
that the panels and so forth are, largely, just stopovers 
for most people in between the drunken one-upmanship and 
awkward seduction attempts at booze-ridden parties. Hey-- 
I'm all for parties...But, except for drinking, these 
were incredibly tame, even puritan. ^ kind of parties... 
well, I recall a poem by ee cummings, the last two stanzas 
anyway, of his ^ Thanks #44: 

the boys i mean are not refined 

they cannot chat of that and this 

they do not give a fart for art 

they kill like you would take a piss 

they speak whatever's on their minds 

they do whatever's in their pants 

they boys i mean are not refined 

they shake the mountains when they dance... 

Have the Firesign Theatre ever been asked to perform 
at a convention? Has William Burroughs, whose imagery is 
very often sf, been asked to attend? How about an exhib¬ 
ition of kinetic sculpture at-an sf con? How about asking 
local artists, local to whatever city, to contribute their 
visions of the'future--local non-sf-specialty artists. How 
about panels on the relationship between Futurism in paintings 
and s’f futurism? Hpw about panels on contemporary sociology 
and its evolution into the future? How about panels on the 
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piece of work, study It and arrive at an emotional state¬ 
ment that Is appropriate for me. My task then Is to mix 
my emotional responses with the artistic sensibilities I 
believe to be true and translate them Into my own brand 
of pidgIn-Engllsh for your consumption. If the works in 
question strike the same emotional chord In your head that 
they strike In mine, then you will probably agree with me. 

If your interpretation of an Item I review Is different, 
then you'll probably think I'm an asshole. That Is up to 
you. 

The two books I am tackling this time again represent 
an agonizing task for me. Both H.R. Giger's Necro- 
nomicon and Chris Foss' 21st Century Foss are overwhelming 
emotional and artistic experiences. To ;say that I am 
knocked out by both of these excellent books seems an in¬ 
justice to them. Both books are visual tour de forces 
that leave you with a craving for more. They present us 
with a prized view Into the heads of two contemporary 
artists on the cutting edge of their abilities. When 
an artist pushes at the boimdarles of what he can create 
with h1s hands he Is simultaneously pushing the boundaries 
of what his audience can see and understand. Both of these 
men are visionaries; they seem to thrive on pushing back 
the boundaries. You might say that Giger's vision Is one 
of a personal hell, and Foss' one of a personal heaven. 

21st Century Foss Is published by Dragon's Dream 
books in England. Dragon's Dream was started several 
years ago by Roger Dean, record album artist extra¬ 
ordinaire (best known for his work with the progressive 
rock band,Yes). Dragon's Dream's first book was the re¬ 
markably successful collection of Dean's own work. 

Views . Views set a fine example of what can be done with 
a modern art book; it exhibits excellent design and repro¬ 
duction, along with pertinent commentary that carried 
the viewer into the thought processes of the artist, 
offering a suit of artistic clothes that the viewer 
could easily slip into and enjoy without having to worry 
about whether they fit or not. The reader comes away 
feeling like the book was tailor made for him; In a word. 
Dragon's Dream's books are intimate. 

Since the first edition of Views , Dragon's Dream has 
brought out other books in the tradition of Dean's; in¬ 
cluding the extraordinarily fine collection of the works 
of Patrick Woodroffe, Mythopoeikon . Chris Foss' collection 
is an excellent follow-up to books like Dean's and 
Woodroffe's. 

Readers will probably be most familiar with Foss' 
work if they have seen any more than a half dozen British 
sf paperbacks. Foss js probably the premier science 
fiction cover artist in the U.K.. His wo'rk is colorful 
and crisply designed, offering a glimpse of the future 
through the eyes of an articulate artist. This collection 
gave me the first really good look at Foss's paintings 
and techniques. Until I was presented with this volume, 
my regard for Foss was not too high. His work has suf¬ 
fered incredibly from the size and reproduction of his 
paperback covers. I was convinced that his work was too 
garish to be taken seriously, and I felt that subtlety 
was a word missing from Foss' vocabulary. But with the 
21st Century Foss in front of me I realized that "subtle" 
is one of the first words in Foss' artistic vocabulary. 

This book brings out both the scope and fine detail that* 
Foss has at his command. 

But there is more going on here than technical prowess. 
Foss offers us a highly enjoyable personal vision of the 
future. The book is like a guided tour of some elaborate 
starship works, or perhaps a catalog of the latest models 
of intergalactic travel. Foss' spaceships are such fun 
to look at. They have a certain playfulness about them 
that would let you feel good about spending a lifetime 
on one of these tugboats. Foss dabbles In what G1ger calls 
"Biomechanoid" isms, or the blending of machine and 
flesh. Foss' starships suggest creatures of the sea like 
whales and dolphins, at first looking bulbous and awk¬ 
ward, but soon they grow on you and begin to make a 
great deal of sense. They have an organic feeling to 
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them that strips away a lot of the bad feelings assoc¬ 
iated with cold machinery. They are colorful, striped 
and checked In deslyi, and detailed down to the smallest 
porthole. 

If I were to compare Foss to an American artist. It 
would probably be John Berkey. The two are very similar 
In the way they lay out their paintings and the general 
scope of their Ideas of space. They differ when It comes 
to mediums but achieve the same objectives In their own 
way. Both are fond of the Idea of huge "arks In space," 
obviously peopled by thousands, each with his or her own 
window to the stars. Whereas Berkey's paintings take 
on an almost haphazard Impressionistic approach, Foss 
goes for the more deliberate, smoothly designed effects 
he can achieve with his airbrush. Each offers us a 
look at spaceships the size of small cities, but where 
Berkey chooses to be vague and leave a lot of <he detail 
to the Imagination, Foss prefers to render It all with 
a definition and clarity that makes you strain to see 
every seam and rivet In the ship's hull. In Berkey's 
case you take It for granted that they're there. 

The bulk of the art In this collection Is science 
fiction. However, there Is a 17 page section called 
"Twentieth Century Warfare" mostly devoted to World War 
II paintings. This section of the book Is an excellent 
chance to focus on Foss'- rendering ability. With these 
war drawings he has the opportunity to do detailed 
paintings, exhibiting the quality of photographs. This 
level of experltse Isn't displayed In most of Foss' sf 
paintings. There are no scematics and photographs to use 
for comparison with the futuristic works, whereas every¬ 
one knows what a Royal Navy battleship looks like. Foss 
doesn't need to put this type of detail Into his sf 
paintings. After all, who Is going to tell him he left 
something out? The expertise displayed here will dispell 
any doubts you may have about his ability as an artist. 

Naturally, I have my favorites. And I believe in 
giving you different examples of what I like for you to 
compare. Look at "Galactic Riddle" on page 90. At 
first glance you think of the deep sea, but then you 
realize that It Isn't a fish you are looking at but a 
huge starship, bathed In glowing yellow space. "Cities 
In Flight" on page 64 Is one of the most Impressive 
paintings In the entire book. Just a piece of rock In 
space, but perched on it is a glowing city of light. 

Foss' technique on this painting is breathtaking. Look 
at those deep blue pools of sky In the "Lensman" on 
page B4 or the psychedelic "The New Improved Sun" on 
page 114. 

Foss has many fans In Britain and Europe. Among them 
Is Alejandro Jordrowsky (entrepreneur and film maker) 
who tracked Foss down to work on his aborted 20 million 
dollar production of Frank Herbert's Dune . (Jordorowsky 
also tracked down Giger for the same project.) Through 
his expertises with Dune , Foss met Dan O'Bannon (who 
co-wrote and co-directed Dark Star with Halloween dir¬ 
ector, John Carpenter). O'Bannon developed the script 
for A11en upon returning to the U.S. and the fiasco of 
Dune . When Allen went Into pre-production, Foss was 
brought to Hollywood to work on the concepts and designs 
for the film, along with Ron Cobb. Though none of his 
work made It to the screen, this book offers a portfolio 
of his designs from the film. Also included are port¬ 
folios of his work on Dune and Superman . 

The majority of this book, though, deals with Foss' 
fantasies about outer space and his personal Interpret¬ 
ations of space travel. Every page of the 21st Century 
Foss Is worth looking at and studying. His feel for color 
and perspective Is Impressive and gives his work weight 
and dimension. As unlikely as his space vehicles may 
look, somehow they seem plausible. That he can pull this 
off, makes the purchase worthwhile. To everyone who con¬ 
siders themselves Science fiction artists, this book 
will cause envy and Inspiration. To the fans of sf art, 
this book will create nothing short of awe. 


H.R. Glger's Necronomicon is published by Big 0 Books 
(originally established to distribute Dragon's Dream In 
U.S.) and comes at a time when the public Is just be¬ 
ginning to recognize him through his work In the film Allen. 
His brilliant designs for the tremendously cadaverous, space¬ 
ship, the Sky Jockey and the Allen Itself have exposed 
Giger to a public that will relish him, but probably not 
understand him. 

Where Chris Foss Is an Illustrator and a comnerclal 
artist, Giger Is a Fine Artist In the classical sense. 

He paints for himself, exposing his hellish painting to the 
public only after It has left his system like some sort of 
virus. It Is very easy* to comment on the gruesome aspects 
of Giger's work and decide that he Is a sick human being. 

A sick or demented vision doesn't mean a sick or demented 
visionary. Anyone who has ever met Gahan Wilson or Charles 
Addams can tell you that. But whether he Is sick or not 
(I think not), he Is an artist of monumental ability and 
vision. His Intricate paintings are full of terror and 
sex, but also wit and Intelligence. 

From Giger's flowing commentary that runs through this 
book like some Intricate love novel, you can learn the 
origins of Giger's work. Like artists such as Edvard 
Munch, Giger has undertaken the job of rendering his 
dreams, or more precisely, his nightmares. The surroundings 
of Giger's youth gave him a Lovecraftlan outlook toward 
life. A fascination with skeletons and ghosts and a 
repulsion for worms and decay have come together and In 
some sort of exorcism for Giger. An Interest In the 
occult and a long love affair that ended In suicide have 
focused themselves in his portraits and mandalalike murals. 

But perhaps the single most important thing to 
influence Giger's paintings Is his primary tool: the 
airbrush. Both Giger and Foss use this Instrument in 
their work, and the difference Is In the attitudes 
the two have towards the tool. Foss uses his to render 
the textures of space and give form and weight to his 
work, Giger uses it for almost everything. It is the 
airbrush that gives Giger's work a misty quality 
reminiscent of works like Bocklln's Isle of the Dead . 

It's the airbrush that allows him to give his paintings 
that filmy/fleshy quality. It's the airbursh that gives 
these paintings the quality of a nightmare. But of course, 
beyond that, it is the mind, vision and talent of the 
artist himself that gives form and life to the paintings 
in this book. 

Again Foss and Giger share similar ground In their 
work on Dune. Both artists offer us a look at their con¬ 
cepts of a literary world, though they were working on 
small and separate segments, there Is a remarkable 
similarity in the quality of the renderings and the 
feeling of the work. I found it very interesting to see 
these segments and have opportunity to compare them, it 
seems a sure bet that if Jordorowsky had completed his 
film It would have been visually stunning. 

But those are the only conrion grounds between Foss 
and Giger; their basic approaches to paintings are dif¬ 
ferent and there is no similarity In their subject matter. 

If you haven't seen Allen yet, and want to know what 
else this Giger guy has done, I recomiend you check issues 
of Omni , as they have published several of his paintings 
as illustrations. Or you might go to your record shelf 
and pull out a copy of Emerson, Lake and Palmer's Brain 
Salad Surgery ; Giger was responsible for the wonderful 
diecut cover design for that otherwise pedestrian album. 

Of course there is always the possibility that you haven't 
seen A1len (because it wasn't made by Halt Disney), or that 
you don't listen to Rock and Roll (it's the devil's music, 
you know) and that you have never taken a shit in your 
life. If this is the case, this book Is especially for 
you. 

Giger's Necronomicon is repulsive, beautiful, slimy, 
sensuous, mechanical, breathing, psychedelic and real. 

This book Is your worst acid trip preserved on the printed 
page. This book Is the best orgasm you've ever had. Do 
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For many years the only way to experience the 
imaginative realms of science fiction and fantasy was 
through books or movies. Now a new speculative medium 
is available, the fantasy or science fiction wargame. 

These games are growing increasingly popular with war- 
gamers and sf/fantasy fans, because they allow the players 
to enter a fantastic world and take a vital role in 
it, interacting with the story in a way never before 
possible. This cormion ground, shared by both sf/fantasy 
fans and wargamers has brought the two groups together 
to their mutual benefit. 

Wargames originated as a study aid for tacticians 
who wanted to learn from the battles of the past, and set 
up scenarios for projecting the progress of their own 
battles. Clear evidence of these origins dates back to 
at least the Sixth Century, B.C., when such games as Go 
and Chess are thought to have been created. 

The modern wargame can be traced to one designed 
in 1780 by Helwig, Master of Pages to the court o-f the 
Duke of Brunswick, in order to train his charges to direct 
a battle. This developed into the "Kriegspiel", which 
became a common milita-y tool in Germany during the 
Prussian period, and was later widely accepted as an aid 
to strategists and tacticians of all nations after the 
First World War. 

The age of popule>‘ wargaming began in 1953, when 
Charles S. Roberts published TACTICS, the first conmercial 
wargame. He went on to found the Avalon Hill Game Com¬ 
pany and produce many cf the other early games, such as 
GETTYSBURG, and TACTICS II. Simulations Publications, 

Inc., the other giant in the field, was founded iir 1970 
out of the magazine "Strategy & Tactics". 

Since then the field has grown astoundingly, so that 
there are now an estimated 400,000 wargamers in this 
country, and more than 400 different games from some 
40 companies. 

Much of the success of wargaming in the last decade 
can be attributed to the popularity of sf/fantasy wargames. 
The entire field, which had been struggling to expand, 
entered a boom period soon after the first sf/fantasy 
games began to be produced at the end of 1973. Suddenly, 
a whole new market was available, and there was a rapid 
expansion into the new sub-field. Today, at least one- 
third of the wargaming industry is devoted to sf and 
fantasy games. 

The first science fiction game to be marketed ser¬ 
iously was Game Designer's Workshop's TRIPLANETARY, a 
boardgame based on E.E. "Doc" Smith's Lensman series, 
published in 1 973. (Other sf games had been published 
earlier, but only in very limited editions, which did not 
sell well until the field was broken by the big companies.) 
This game attracted a modest amount of attention, but 
nothing phenomenal came of it. A year passed, then SPI 
made a try at the sf market with STARFORCE. The game was 
a huge success and remained among SPI's ten best selling 


games for two years, becoming one of the most successful 
wargames of all time. The durability of the speculative 
market for wargames was proven three months later, with 
the publication of "Dungeons S Dragons", the first fantasy 
wargame, and the first role playing game. 

Since that time, the field of sf/fantasy games has 
grown at an even greater rate than the rest of the war¬ 
gaming market. There are now several new sf/fantasy games 
published each month, and companies exist which produce 
only speculative wargames. Because of this, the whole 
industry is prospering as never before in its brief 
history. 

There are two main types of sf and fantasy game systems. 
These are board games and role playing games. The sf or 
fantasy board game is basically the same in concept as 
the traditional wargame, and essentially a descendant of 
chess in many respects, although the subject has changed 
to the fantastic rather than the merely military. The role 
playing game is a totally new, yet ancient concept as an 
organized game, which has achieved great success as a 
system concept, and is clearly a permanent aspect of the 
field. 

The leading producer of sf/fantasy board games is 
presently SPI, who are the leaders in most other areas 
of wargaming as well. Their biggest competition in this 
field is a relatively new company called Metagaming Con¬ 
cepts, which is devoted solely to sf/fantasy board games. 
SPI's most successful games in this area are STARFORCE, 

WAR OF THER RING, OBJECTIVE: MOSCOW, arid SWORDS & 

SORCERY. Metagaming Concepts has done best with its 
Microgram series, which includes MELEE, OGRE, DEATH TEST, 
WIZARD, and WARPWAR. Some other highly successful board 
games are Eon Products' COSMIC ENCOUNTER, and Game 
Designer's Workshop's IMPERIUM. 

So far, it seems that the board game format is better 
suited to science fiction games than it is to fantasy. The 
most popular types of sf games are those dealing with 
future terrestrial wars, or with interstellar conflict in 
the far future. The fantasy board games deal either with 
scenarios taken from fampus works in the field, like The 
Lord of the Rings , or with hypothetical heroic fantasy 
situations. 

Role playing games are a recent outgrowth of war¬ 
gaming which started in 1974 with DUNGEONS & DRAGONS. 

This game, designed by Dave Arneson and Gary Gygax for 
Tactical Studies Rules, has opened up a whole new way 
of gaming which is fast overtaking the traditional 
games in popularity. The original role playing system of 
D&D has been imitated many times, and we are now into the 
third generation of role playing games, most of which 
far surpass D&D in complexity and realism. 

Fantasy and science fiction role playing is an exten¬ 
sion of childhood games of role-assumption, like playing 
"Cowboys and Indians". This does not mean that"it is 
in any way childish. To the contrary, not even every 
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adult can fully grasp the potential of a complete role 
playing system, although very little knowledge is needed 
to play adequately and enjoyably. Role playing is done 
on an interpersonal level, where the player assumes the 
role of a character of his own creation in a campaign 
designed from the general tradition of sf and fantasy by 
a gamemaster. The player lives out the life of the 
character in that world of science fiction or heroic 
fantasy which the GM has designed. Within this framework, 
there exist an infinite number of possibilities for advent¬ 
ure and excitement. 

The leading manufacturer of role playing games is 
TSR Hobbies Inc., although it is swiftly being caught by 
both Game Designer's Workshop and Fantasy Games Unlimited. 

In addition to the original D&D system, TSR is now pub¬ 
lishing its new ADVANCED D&D rules. Its other notable 
role playing games are EMPIRE OF THE PETAL THRONE, GAMMA 
WORLD, and METAMORPHOSIS ALPHA, all of which have been 
fairly successful. The other two companies each have one 
strikingly successful game. Game Designer's Workshop has 
TRAVELLER, the first sf role playing game, which it claims 
will soon pass D&D in sales, and Fantasy Games Unlimited 
has CHIVALRY AND SORCERY, a good alternative to D&D for 
fantasy wargaming. 

Unlike the board game, the role playing game seems at 
least a bit better suited to fantasy than to science 
fiction, although TRAVELLER may be changing this. The 
most popular role playing subjects are heroic fantasy, 
chivalric fantasy, after-the-holocaust adventure, and 
interstellar exploration, although every campaign is dif¬ 
ferent and may use a mix of these topics. This diverstiy 
is perhaps the most important aspect of role playing 
gaming. There is a great variation inihe type of people 
who play, and the way that adventures are run. Because of 
the large amount of unauthorized rule modification which 
goes on, it has become a free form of gaming, where the 
players pick up the concepts from the rule books, and then 
design their own system according to their preferences. 

This tendency and the active fan press are responsible 
for much of the field's popularity. 

There are now a large number of magazines devoted 
to sf/fantasy games. The most prominent of these are THE 
DRAGON. TSR's "House Organ", which deals primarily with 
their own material, and is rather conservative, although 
it has some humour and pertinent articles; WHITE DWARF, 
a fine British magazine which treats all aspects of sf/ 
fantasy gaming extremely well; THE SPACE GAMER, from 
Metagaming Concepts, which is primarily about their games, 
and DIFFERENT WORLDS, from The Chaosium, which is the 
newest arid most independent of the magazines, dealing with 
all aspects of fantasy role playing. Also of note is the 
Amateur Press, especially ALARUMS & EXCURSIONS, published 
by Lee Gold. It is an open forum for variant ideas, and 
features many of the leaders in the field as regular 
contributors. 

Wargaming, like science fiction, has its fandom, and 
conventions to serve them. At these conventions you will 
find all the things that are at a science fiction convent¬ 
ion, plus 'tournaments, game rooms holding thousands of 
people, and huckster rooms that you wouldn't believe. The 
top conventions boast attendance only slightly less than 
at a WorldCon. These include MICHICON, in June; ORIGINS, 
the National Wargaming Convention, also in June, and 
GENCON in August. There are also a great number of local 
conventions and tournaments. A fair amount of sf/fantasy 
wargaming also goes on at the regular science fiction 
conventions, as many of those reading this column may 
have noticed. 

Several new and noteworthy games were released this 
June at ORIGINS '79. These included DUNE, from Avalon Hill, 
based on Frank Herbert's books, BUSHIDO, role playing in 
feudal Japan, from TYR Gamemakers, and FREEDOM IN THE 
GALAXY, from SPI, which appears to be a "Star Wars" rip- 
off. Some of these promise to be quite interesting. Some 
forthcoming sf/fantasy releases include games based on 
Roger Zelazny's "Amber" series, on Marion Zimmer Bradley's 
"Darkover" books, and on Edgar Rice Burrough's Martian 
stories. Other games with familiar subjects are STARSHIP 


TROOPERS, an unattractive adaptation of Heinlein's classic, 
ELRIC OF MELNIBONE, which may be out of print, but is 
interesting if you can find it; LANKHMAR frjjji TSR, very 
loosely based on Fritz Leiber's Fafhrd and'the Grey 
Mouser series, and THE YTHRI.oneof Metagaming's first 
games, based on Poul Anderson's books about that race. 

For those readers of imaginative literature who have 
never played any sort of wargame, or are not game-players 
at all, there are several games which make a good intro¬ 
duction, and are not too dependent on prior experience. 

A good introduction to fantasy role playing is still 
DUNGEONS & DRAGONS in TSR's original set, which is simpler, 
cheaper and better than the new version, if a bit sloppier 
and disorganized. Also good is CHIVALRY AND SORCERY from 
Fantasy Games Unlimited, though it is more Chivalry 
than Sorcery. Both of these cost around ten dollars and 
have supplemental material on the market. The best 
beginning sf role playing game is either TSR's META¬ 
MORPHOSIS ALPHA, or SPACEQUEST from TYR Gamemakers. The 
first deals with survival in alien environments after a 
nuclear war, and the second is about stellar exploration. 
They also cost about ten dollars. The simplest sf board 
game for non-wargamers is COSMIC ENCOUNTER from Eon 
Products, which combines high quality with simple game 
mechanics, though you will find that the rules will need 
to be modified once you understand the game fully. Good, 
simple fantasy board games are rare, but Metagaming's 
MELEE and WIZARD Microgames cotoblned make a good basic 
introduction at a low price. Several of these games, 
most notably SPACEQUEST and METAMORPHOSIS ALPHA assume 
that the players have had at least some limited exposure 
to role playing games, but they should still be fairly 
easy to muddle through. 

For those with at least some experience in the field, 
there are a number of good, fairly new, more advanced 
games available. These are TRAVELLER from Games De¬ 
signer's Workshop, the best of the sf role playing games, 
a good, clear, adaptable set of rule for sf gaming with 
a good selection of supplemental material, David Hargrave's 
ARDUIN TRILOGY, which is less restrictive alternative to 
DUNGEONS & DRAGONS, and one of Metagaming's Microgames, 
OGRE, which is based on kieth Laumer's BOLO series, and 
pits the Ultimate War Machine against all comers, at a 
low price for the oualitv. Also worthy of comnent are 
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Alexei Panshin has one bona-fide classic novel to his 
credit, Rite of Passage , which won a Nebula Award for best 
novel of 1968. He is also the author of the Anthony 
Villiers series, Masque World . The Thurb Revolution , and 
Star Well . which are still in print and selling ten years 
after they were written. His most recent novel is Earth 
Magic , which was serialized in FANTASTIC in 1973 as The Son 
of Black Morca . He has a considerable reputation as a 
critic, being author of Heinlein In Dimension , and, to¬ 
gether with his wife Cory, some of the most interesting 
articles about science fiction and its future to come 
out in many years. Some of these are collected in the 
book, SF In Dimension . Together the two of them have 
done a lot of serious thinking about what the form is 
and where it is going. 


THRUST : You have been doing a lot of critical writing 
about the history of science fiction. Do you think 
it is important for a science fiction writer to be 
familiar with the past of his field? 

CORY: Not necessarily. 

ALEXEI : Any tools that you can develop that are approp¬ 
riate to your work can certainly be of help. A 
critical appreciation of the history of science 
fiction might be a usable tool to somebody. Jhat 
it is an area of particular interest to us doesn't 
mean that we think it is something that every 
writer should pursue himself. 

CORY : You sometimes see things written by people who 

don't have much knowledge of science fiction, and 
they can be naive in certain respects, but also 
very original and fresh in others. For example 
C.S. Lewis' Out of The Silent Planet is very crude 
in some ways compared to the American science 
fiction of the period, but it's got things in it 
that no writer for the pulp magazines could have 
thought of. I think it's both an advantage and a 
disadvantage. 

THRUST : How has the thinking you have done about the past 
of the field effected your own writing? 

ALEXEI : I'd put it a different way. I have been writing 
both fiction and criticism for about fifteen years, 
but it's been our sense that the field was going 
through a tight place and needed to be rethought 
that has led us to writing criticism. We're doing 
it mainly for the purpose of trying to provide a new 
intellectual paradigm within which SF can be 
appropriately written, and if this were another 
period and SF were flourishing, we might not be 
writing criticism at all. We're doing it to make 
things possible for ourselves and others. 

THRUST : What do you mean by SF not flourishing? Today 
sf books are selling better than ever, and we have 
a new strong entry into the magazine field which is 
going to make it -- 

ALEXEI : You haven't picked up a critical distinction. 

We use the term "science fiction" to refer to SF of 
a certain sort, and it is this modern, post-1940's 
paradigm science fiction that we see running into a 
thin place. SF considered as an ongoing wellspring 
of creativity just simply gushed through other forms, 
if you will. 

CORY : Also there is the fact that we started concent¬ 

rating on criticism very heavily in the early 70's 
when the whole 60's revolution was dying out and 
the field was looking very stagnant. Now that 
things are getting more lively again we are de¬ 
finitely going to be slacking off the amount of 
criticism and concentrating more on fiction. 

ALEXEI : There are several critical pieces that have 
yet to be written. One is the major piece on 
Asimov, and another is our critical book The World 
Beyond The Hill , but for the most part in the next 
few years we expect to be writing mainly fiction. We 
have 73 pages done of a novel about Heroburto Pabon, 
a character in a story called "Arpad" and it's set 
about 30 or 40 years before Rite of Passage . And 
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we'll probably be doing another Villiers book within 
the next year. 

THRUST : Do you write fiction from critical theory, or 
is critical theory written from fiction? 

ALEXEI : Neither. That's fair enough. That is to say 
your head is in different places to writ* the two. 
You're just approaching the material from such com¬ 
pletely different directions that what carries over 
is an ideal that we apply both to the criticism 
and to our own writing, and that is that fiction 
ideally, and this is speaking ideally, should 
involve whole characters and complete action, and 
to the extent the characters or action are only 
partial, this is a falling away from the ideal 
standard. I would supposed that I apply that ideal 
both to the criticism I do and the fiction I write. 

THRUST : As science fiction evolves into another form, will 
these ideals remain? 

ALEXEI : What we see as changing is really a cluster of 
symbols and assumptions, and we expect that other 
symbols and assumptions are going to dominate things. 
In short, in the terms of Thomas Kewn's Structure 
of Scientific Revolutions , paradigm shift. This is 
a term which he has worked up to describe the changes 
in scientific paradigms, but it has proven useful in 
a lot of other places. It is very useful in terms 
of the history of SF. There's going to be a paradigm 
shift. A new theory of what SF is will be in place, 
probably a new name, new symbols which are distinctly 
different, although there may be some overlap which 
contemporary science fiction, Jiist as there is some 
overlap between contemporary science fiction and the 
previous lost race complex. That is to say, when 
E.E. Smith's Skylark of Space first went out to the 
stars, they found a lost race out there. A typical 
lost race planet with a lost race battle and plot. 
Well there is a transition underway, and on the far 
side of the transition SF probably won't be called 
"science fiction," not as its main name. It will 
probably be called something else. 

CORY : Modes of storytelling may change, but I don't 
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think values change. If you look at the past, at 
the history and antecedents of science fiction 
there's a tendency for the story-telling to get 
, more and more fast pace, so that compared to the 
19th Century material Edgar Rice Burroughs Is very 
fast pace, but compared to the sort of storytelling 
that came In when John Campbell started editing 
ASTOUNDING, Burroughs Is very slow pace, very 
plotty, very full of people ,being separated, meeting 
again, and subplots, complications, etc. and. It's 
possible that five or ten years from now the 
present forms of storytelling will seem slow and 
cumbersome, but values such as Alexei said about 
whole characters and whole actions are not dependent 
on the pace of the story or the external structure. 

ALEXEI : Or the superficial trappings. 

THRUST: What do you think of attempts by writers In and 
around science fiction to get rid of what they con¬ 
sider to be external trappings? I have J.G. Ballard 
in mind particularly. 

ALEXEI : Essentially that was an attempt to deal with the 
limitations of science fiction that occured more 
than ten years ago, and the upshop of It seems to 
have been that Ballard got more and more Introspective 
and finally found it expedient to cease using SF 
symbollogy. 

THRUST : Somewhere along the line he lost his audience. 

There are books like Love and Napalm USA which no 
one reads. 

ALEXEI : That's, ture. But what you're talking about is 
something that happened ten years ago, and not at 
all what we're suggesting. We're not suggesting 
that anybody set themselves up In opposition to 
science fiction, "c're simply saying that just as 
the lost race story ran Its course 1n the 60's, 
so the "science fiction" of the post-1940 era has 
just about run Its course. 

CORY : Also I think what Ballard was trying to do partly 

was make things more complicated. He was trying to 
write stories that had to be solved like crossword 
puzzles. And what we're saying Is not that SF is 
going to become more dtfficult to read, but simply 
that, say, when you have a generation of 17-year- 
olds who have been watching Star Trek since they 
were seven, you don't have to tell them as much. 

ALEXEI : Or who grew up reading Zelazny and Delany. I 
mean John Varley Is at least from the biographical 
material I've seen, about 29, and he's doing in 
"Gotta Sing, Gotta Dance," something which defin¬ 
itely seems to have Delany influence in it, as though 
Delany were someone he had grown up with. Ten or 
so years ago when Delany first made himself known, 
he would have been an impressionable seventeen or 
nineteen years old. People who grew up reading 
Zelazny or Delany are simply going to write very 
differently than -- 

THRUST : I notice that many of the new writers, like Varley 
or Martin or Bishop, are still writing serious 
speculations of future possibilities. 

ALEXEI : I think that even though the transition is 
visible In them, they certainly haven't broken 
loose of the old conventions completely. That Is 
still something that is in the early beginning 
process. That is, we are as 1933 is to 1940. So 
early 1977 is to, perhaps -- 

CORY : — 1984. 

ALEXEI : 1984. 

CORY : It'll be a real good year for science fiction. 

Me predict it. 

ALEXEI : Not for science fiction, for SF. 

THRUST : The problem with all this that I see Is that most 
of the writers who write traditional science fiction 
in five years will still be around writing tradition¬ 
al science fiction. Nobody's going to stop Arthur 
Clarke. 

CORY : This is why we've pointed out the strange thing 

of Lovecraft and Howard dying and Clark Ashton Smith 
ceasing to write within a period of a year. 


ALEXEI : And also C.L. Moore switching from WEIRD TALES 
to more SF. 

THRUST : Also Seabury Quinn slowing down at the same time. 

ALEXEI : Similarly Sllverberg and Malzberg have publlcally 
announced they're not going to be writing science 
fiction anymore. I ran Into Isaac Asimov at a SFMA 
party In New York In the beginning of November (C1976)) 
and had him talking at some length to Barry Malzberg 
and me about how he really didn't think what he had 
to offer was up to what was demanded by current 
standards In SF. 

CORY : The writers don't necessarily have to die or stop 

writing. For example In 1938 John Campbell was an 
utterly ruthless editor. When he Became editor of 
ASTOUNDING he just tossed out most of the writers 
who had been writing for the magazine all through 
the 30's, and he brought In a lot of new writers, 
and he worked ontte ones he kept to bring them 
around to his type of stories. Most of the writers 
Campbell threw out were able to keep being published 
for five years or ten years In magazines like 
THRILLING WONDER or AMAZING, but they were no longer 
Influencing the field. John Campbell sort of single- 
handedly bent things In his direction. 

THRUST : Well, today we don't have any magazine or editor 
as a clear leader. 

ALEXEI : But on the other hand Campbell wasn't visible in 
1933 as an editor. As a matter of fact, what really 
projected him Into the editorship of ASTOUNDING was 
that series of articles he did on the solar system 
about 1936 or so. These sort of set out the para¬ 
meters of the sort of science fiction he was to en¬ 
courage when he became editor. When he become 
editor he threw out the people who didn't really 
fit in that, and put In people like de Camp and 
del Rey and Helnlein and Asimov, who were very 
definitely working within the parameters that 
Campbell set out. In fact several of whom have 
distinctly given credit to that series bn the 
solar system as having an impact on the fiction 
they wrote. 

THRUST : It seems to me the economics of the field are a 
Tot different today, in that one magazine does 
not lead, and there is a demand for the older stuff. 
Whether or not Asimov feels he can deliver. The 
Foundation Trilogy continues to sell millions of 
copies. Doc Smith sells. Early Helnlein still sells. 

CORY : In 1939, the same time when Campbell was first 

establishing himself as an editor, FAMOUS FANTASTIC 
MYSTERIES was begun as a magazine specifically 
reprinting A. Merritt and the other writers of the 
Teens and Twenties. This was clearly nostalgia. 

There was still a demand to read these stories, but 
they were being reprinted. They were no longer 
. being written. 

ALEXEI : There was a recognition that they were the work 
of an earlier period, even though they continued to 
hold an audience. I'm quite positive that Helnlein 
and Asimov and van Vogt continue to hold an audience. 
It's just that stuff like the stuff they're written 
won't be written anymore. What will be being written 
will be something else. 

CORY : What the newer and ^unger writers write will 

particularly be soroetbing else. 

THRUST : We seem to have a resurgence of people writing 
^hard" science. 

ALEXEI : Yes, and there was a resurgence of the lost race 
story -- 

CORY : — from 1930 to 1937, say. 'The lost race story 

almost died In the 20's, and then It made a strong 
comeback, and It threw off sword and sorcery. It 
seemed more alive than It had been In 20 years. 

ALEXEI : To get back to Ballard for a moment, I kind 
of Imagine that when things are looked at from the 
perspective of, say, 1990, that among the roots of 
the new thing will be some Impact from.the old 
"New Wave" movement, both In Its NEW WORLDS austere. 



quasi-avant garde fiction and In Its Delany/Zelazny 
freewheeling rebellion against galactic history 
guise. 

THRUST : Might it not be that the next generation will be 
a rebellion against Del any and Zelazny who have by 
then become traditonal? 

ALEXEI : I think that Delany and Zelazny to the extent 
they are rebels against galactic history are still 
a part of galactic history. That is to say their 
work, although it may turn out to be a prototype 
of the new thing, in some aspects, it will seem 
even more firmly of the 60's. On the other hand 
they may be able to make the transition. I don't 
know which ones will and which ones won't. 

CORY: When you actually talk to writers or look for clues 

in their books, it's very strange which authors 
acknowledge by which previous authors. For example 
Barry Malzberg holds himself to being in deep debt 
to Henry Kuttner and C.L. Moore. One of his 
pseudonyms, K.M.O'Donnell was taken from a Kuttner- 
Moore pseudonym. We would never have guessed this. 

To us there is no clear relationship, but there is 
some sort of strong Influence there, and the stories 
of ten years from now may not look like Zelazny's 
and Delany's, but they'll still be influenced by them. 

THRUST : What if science fiction as a whole goes in some 
direction the public won't tolerate and loses its 
audience? 

ALEXEI : As previously there will be feedback between the 
audience and the fiction, that the audience and the 
fiction will travel together, 

CORY : Single authors can go off on a tangent, but I 

think the field as a whole has self-correcting 
mechanisms, so that if one author doesn't sell 
others will simply step in and replace him. 

THRUST : If so then do all these people who are swearing 
off science fiction at the moment really amount 
to anything? Won't they simply be replaced? 

ALEXEI : Replaced by whom? 

THRUST: New writers. Who are willing to write science 
fiction. 

ALEXEI : Is there, some absolute science fiction so that 
when Clarke and Asimov are no more people will con¬ 
tinue to write exactly as they wrote? Possibly 
sitting in front of their books and copying them 
as students copy old masters? 

THRUST : I don't think anyone can write someone else's 
story unless he's doing a deliberate pastiche. 

Even then it comes out shallow. No two writers 
are going to be alike, but they may follow patterns. 

ALEXEI : All we're saying that's different from what 
you're saying is that when the new writers come 
and the old writers stop writing, what the new 
writers are going to be writing is going to be 
something that is more and more clearly different 
from "modem science fiction" as in Reginald 
Bretner's Modem Science Fiction: Its Meaning 
A Its Future , which maybe in retrospect will be 
seen to have stretched from approximately 1940 
to approximately 1980. 

THRUST : What do you expect to be writing in ten years? 

ALEXEI : Whatever I'm led to write. I'm completely in¬ 
tuitional and I do what seems necessary for me 
to do at the moment. Ones hopes that whatever I'm 
tapping on for this will be that which is where the 
Tao is ten years from now. So if we do work which 
seems appropriate to do, we'll be doing work that's 
appropriate to the moment. 

THRUST : As far as anachronistic forms go, you're the 
author of the statement that sword & sorcery is a 
fossil. How do you account for its continued 
survival and present renewal? 

CORY : There are very conplex interrelationships be¬ 

tween what you might call "mainstream" stories of 
the future on one hand and fantasy on the other. 
Fantasy is sort of where old forms of speculative 
fiction go. The fairy tales of the middle ages 


survive in the form of traditional fantasy like 
Tolkein. The material of the occult fiction of the 
late 19th and early 20th Centuries survives in 
the forms of sword & sorcery. Sword and sorcery 
is a fossil, but it's a fossil that preserves types 
of symbols, types of stories, types of magic that 
don't comfortably fit anywhere else. 

ALEXEI : To the extent tkat science fiction does the 
same as it has been written, it will probably find 
its own sort of fossil form and continue to be 
written by people who are practising an ancient 
and otherwise dying craft. There might very well 
be something equivalent to sword & sorcery in the 
future, but as peripheral to the main thrust. 

CORY: Just as the occult fiction that came before it 

was set very concretely in the past or in lost 
valleys or whatever, it was set in known time and 
space, whereas sword & sorcery is not. It might 
be set in alternate universes or perhaps in the 
very, very remote future. In the same way whatever 
survives of the old science fiction will be that 
which is set in remote and not quite real comers 
of the universe. It won't any longer be capable 
of being presented as The Future or outer space. 

It just won't be convincing anymore. It will be 
presented as parallel universes. 


NALLE cont. from 32..... 

SPI's new SPACE CAPSULES, a slightly more expensive 
imitation of the Microgame series. One of these is an 
amusing game called THE CREATURE THAT ATE SHEBOYGAN. 

Need I say more? Of course, there is the standard 
fantasy board game, SPI's WAR OF THE RING, which, while 
it is an adequate treatment of the classic tale, is not 
nearly as good as their other big fantasy game, SWORDS 
AND SORCERY, which I recomnend without reservation. 

The best way to begin in sf/fantasy wargaming or 
role playing is to find an experienced opponent or a 
skilled gamemaster. This is especially useful in role 
playing, where an experienced GM can make all of the 
difference and the rules are often deliberately am¬ 
biguous. Starting your own role playing campaign cold, 
as those of us who started in the beginning had to, leads 
to a real and complete understanding of the game, but 
it takes two years of confusion, contradiction, and 
struggle to get straightened out and be able to run 
a good adventure. Players, gamemasters, and wargaming 
clubs in your area can be found at local conventions, or 
listed in THE DRAGON #22, or DIFFERENT WORLDS #4. Al¬ 
most any of these groups will be willing and eager to 
welcome a new player. Another valuable resource is the 
local Wargaming store, which can be found in the Yellow 
Pages under "Hobbies". 

Science fiction and fantasy wargaming can be a won¬ 
derful world of adventure and competition, as well as 
the most strenuous of mental exercise. It has taken its 
place as a part of the sf and fantasy world, and is here 
to stay. Through it one can live out the adventures 
one once could only read about, and become the fictional 
characters you admire or despise. One warning: it is 
as addictive as the science fiction and fantasy literature 
which spawned it, and just as much fun. 
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A WORLD BETWEEN by Norman Spinrad (Pocket Books, 1979, 
IZTHFdSBN 0-671-82876-2) 

The long awaited new book by Norman Spinrad (first 
mentioned in his interview in THRUST #9) is here. Norman 
takes the feminist versus male chauvanist issue, changes 
it into ultrafeminist versus male chauvanist scientists, 
blows it up to a galactic level, and pits both of these 
factions against his own idea of a functioning utopia, 
a media based "electronic democracy". 

And, you know, with an idea of this scope and ab¬ 
surdity, he almost pulls it off--there are actually some 
poignant and moving scenes which momentarily lapse into 
believability. 

The story begins on Pacifica, Spinrad's interesting 
version of the uto-pian democracy. Pacifica is the media 
capital of the human populated planets of the galaxy, 
with all major issues decided immediately by electronic 
vote by the well informed population. The government's 
major role is the maintenance of the economy by buying 
and selling commodities when it is in the public interest 
to prevent large price fluctuations. Then into the scene 
enter two spaceships, one ^'ull of male supremacist Trans¬ 
cendental Scientists, the other full of fascist feminist 
Femocrats. For much of the rest of the novel, we view 
page after page of graphic descriptions of the respective 
television propaganda which they immediately proceed 
to have broadcasted all day every day to the citizens 
of Pacifica. The ultimate object of both groups is to 
take over Pacifica and throw the other group out. 

Seldom does either group fmpinge upon believability. 
The Femocrats, centered on Earth and in control of five 
planets, are proponents of a totally female society 
where men are kept in cages for breeding purposes. Much 
of their propaganda centers around the undesirability of 
the male organ. They are chacterized as so stupid that 
it would be difficult to imagine them taking over a small 
town, not to mention five planets. The Transcendental 
Scientists are only slightly more believable. The best 
scientists got together (mostly male, but not all) and 
proceeded to develop their technology to a point approx¬ 
imately a century ahead of the rest of the galaxy. The 
only thing these brilliant men (and women, just a few) 
can think of to do with this high-level technology is to 
use it as glittering gifts to entice planets to join 
their side to stop the Femocrats. 

Pacifica, on the other hand, has a believable and 
well realized planetary culture, although it is hard 
to believe that these highly informed media oriented 
people, capable of an electronic democracy, can spend 
a whole book falling prey to the most stupid and ob¬ 
vious propaganda imaginable. 



But still, this novel is worth reading, even if a 
failure, because of its portrayal of Pacifica, and the 
methods by which the heads of the Pacifican government 
win out, which, although contrived,, are still interesting. 

If Spinrad ever learns about subtlety, he'll be a 
dangerously powerful writer. 

--Doug Fratz 

AAA 

THE SECRET SEA by Thomas F. Monteleone (Popular Library, 
1979, $1.75yTlSBN 0-445-04404-7) 

Tom Monteleone is well known within the sf conmunity 
for the almost continuous flow of ever-improving short 
material he has published over the last five or six years. 
To say that this material is still improving is not to 
denigrate his past performance, which has brought him to 
the finals of the Nebula awards three times, and almost 
netted him the John W. Campbell Award for best new writer. 
He almost assuredly will make another trip to the finals 
for his novella Dancer in the Darkness , which appears in 
George RR Martin's New Voices II (Jove Books). 

Now comes Monteleone's best novel-length work to date. 
The Secret Sea . As a novel, it's light years better than 
anything else he's done. The content isn't anything to 
get serious about, but there are no pretensions in that 
direction. The book doesn't try to be anything more 
than what it is: good escapist fare, fast paced and 
guaranteed to give a few hours of reading pleasure. 

Not that it's perfect; far from it. But the things 
that are wrong with The Secret Sea are things that are 
so easily correctible that this reader was forced to 
wonder if anybody at Popular Library bothered to read 
the manuscript before sending it to the printer. All of 
the flaws of the book could have been eliminated by 
proofreading and judicious editing. 

The most obvious error of this type occurs early on, 
about a quarter of the way through the book. The tension 
is mounting, the action leading up to a particular inci¬ 
dent. It's night-time, the moon is up, reflected in 
the waters of the North Atlantic. The incidence takes 
place, and suddenly the narrator is telling us that 
the sun is lower on the horizon. 

There were a few little mistakes of that type, which 
could have easily been proof-read away, but weren't. 

The story itself is so interesting and beautifully 
paced that most people won't notice the little things. 

The Secret Sea takes us through several dimensions to 
alternate worlds and times in history. The purpose of 
all this is to bring us into renewed contact with the 
redoubtable Captain Nemo, conmander of that fabled sub¬ 
mersible, the Nautilus. The first-person narrator of 
the story is Bryan Alexander, a contemporary professor 
of English at the University of Maryland, College Park. 

Alexander inherits a fortune from a distant relative, 
quits his boring dead-end job in a scene that we'd all 
like to emulate at one time or another, and moves to 
Vermont to take over his newly-acquired estate. There 
he discovers the diary of one Durham Kent, who served 
under Nemo at one time, but was set adrift in a small 
boat for an infraction of ship's discipline. Alone at 
sea, Kent passes through a "fluxgate" and ends up in 
our world. Here he meets an aspiring author by the 
name of Verne, and the rest is literary history. 

With his inheritance to bankroll him. Alexander 
sets out to find the "fluxgate" that Kent wrote about 
in his journal. In the company of a latter-day rogue 
by the name of Derek Ruffin, he succeeds in meeting with 
Captain Nemo, and becomes a passenger aboard the 
Nautilus . What follows is a credible "Further Adventures 
of the Nautilus." Nemo is in the process of tracking 
down his arch-enemy, Robur the Conqueror, and eventually 
they collide in a series of bloody tests-of-wi 11. 

Monteleone's writing through all of this is crisp 
and tight, bearing the reader along through the various 
experiences of the hero in such admirable fashion that 
I was half-way through the book before I realized it. 

I found niysel f wishing that the book was longer than 
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Its two-hundred-twenty-two pages. 

The only stylistic flaw In the book, and again It 
Is sop’ethlng that an editor should have eliminated, lies 
in some of the dialogue, particularly the exchanges 
between Alexander and Ruffin. Though both men are 
supposed to be possessors of graduate degrees and more 
than a modicum of Intelligence, when alone with each 
other they speak in a manner more suited to a pair of 
semi-1 Iterate buffoons. In an attempt to sound colloquial 
and authentic, Monteleone comes off very forced, and the 
dialogue of Alexander and Ruffin Is jarringly at odds 
with the dialogue In the rest of the book. 

The character of Captain Nemo is painted succinctly, 
proving the adage that less Is more. Nemo almost manages 
to dominate the book even more than the protaganist, 

Bryan Alexander. 

All in all, I found this book to be Immensely en¬ 
joyable on Its own merits; beyond that. It serves notice 
that the novel-length writing of Thomas F. Monteleone Is 
maturing to an easy, fluid style, yet still retaining^ 
the elan of his previous work. Given his prolific 
output, Monteleone is almost certainly destined to become 
one of ;yie^ names in science-fiction In the coming years. 

—Michael G. Moynihar 


A PLANET CALLED TREASON by Orson Scott Card (St. 

Martin's Press, 1979, $10.00) (ISBN 0-312-61395-4) 

I try. Honest I do. I try and I try. 

I have been reading Card for months now. He 
writes lowest common denominator fiction of the worst 
sort, yet it seems that not a day goes by without a 
new magazine containing another Card story, or news 
of a new book contract. There must be something that 
people see in him. But this is it. I have read my 
last Card. After about ten short stories and two books, 
I am tired of wasting my time on this tripe no matter 
how popular he gets. 

I was willing to overlook CAPITOL , bad as it was' 
(see previous issue of THRUST) because it was, after 
all, a collection of his first published prose. But 
now he is a pro. Short stories pop up everywhere, and 
he is setting records for novel advances. There is no 
longer any excuse. 


TREASON is the story of Lanik, a prince in a feudal 
human society on a planet called Treason, a planet 
devided arbitrarily into dozens of tiny statelets. 

Each statelet is descended from one of the Original 
Colonists, and their culture and life-style reflect the 
interests and tendencies of their forebears: to 
a ridiculous extreme as it has been two thousand years 
since Treason was settled. Lanik's people have the 
ability to regenerate any part of their body that gets 
removed. Some of them including Lanik, are radical 
regeneratives. They grow things that weren't there 
in the first place. Displaying an astonishing naivete 
concerning anatomy. Card has his characters grow arms, 
legs, etc. in all sorts of unlikely places. These are 
functioning limbs, and never mind the wholesale re¬ 
construction of the muscle and bone structure necessary, 
or the vast amounts of food that must be consumed for 
the process. At the speed these people grow things, 
they should be lying in bed with a funnel in their 
mouths shuttling in an endless food supply, and a per¬ 
manent ultra-high fever as their body's engines work 
overtime. 

At the beginning of the book, Lanik discovers (while 
gazing fondly at his craggy masculine body in a mirror) 
that he has inadvertently grown a pair of female breasts 
(I guess we'll also have.to ignore the endocrine system 
and chromosome structure for the purposes of this story). 
This ha finds irritating. 

Treason (the planet, not the book) does have a 
tenuous tie to the rest of the galaxy. There are what 
appears to be small matter transmitters around, though 
they are only referred to in the narrative. When some¬ 
thing valuable to the galactics is placed on the platform, 
it disappears to be replaced by a lump of iron, more rare 
than star sapphires on Treason. This is how they get 
all their iron. Lanik's people use their own body 
parts in trade. Items that the galactics will accept 
in trade are apparently very rare. The whole system 
seems rather odd and fishy. This transmitter trading has 
been going on for thousands of years, and the galactics 
have never dropped by to check things out, or even 
passed along a message stating what they would like 
to have for trade goods. It is a trial and error 
process. There could be an interesting story here. 


ON1HE GIMPBEL >1I4^RDS.STEVE BROWN 


Last year the worst writer among the five finalists won 
the Campbell award for best new writer of the year. Orson 
Scott Card. Let's look at the other nominees. 

Elizabeth Lynn was nominated. But her first novel 
uaiue out too close to the Worldcon to have attracted a wide 
readership. Previous to that book (A Different Light ) 
she had three or four short stories in hardback original 
anthologies, expensive and hard to find books. See my 
review of her book in the previous issue of THRUST. She 
is going to be a writer of lasting worth. 

Bruce Sterling was nominated. He is a fine, imagin¬ 
ative writer in the Varley-Niven end of the spectrum -- 
deep extrapolation set out with a clean detailed style, an 
ironic feel for human foibles, and a strong story sense. 
His only readily available published work is his first novel. 
Involution Ocean, which appeared as a Harlan ElHson 
Discovery with an unfortunate cover, and a gushing EUisonian 
introduction that Shakespeare couldn't have lived up to. 

Stephen R. Donaldson was nominated. His fantasy 
trilogy, a densely layered work reflecting a deep commitment 
on the part of the writer, appeared as a hardback set for 
$30, a lot of money to spend on a new name. Now that the 
books are out in paperback, they are attracting attention 
everywhere and welling like Pronto Pupus. 

Jack Chalker was nominated. He is a prolific writer, 
with seven novels appearing within the past two years. He 
writes competent action SF, with a soUd underpining of 


imagination and story logic. He is one of the most popular 
of the new Del Rey writers. He is possibly too exposed. 

Orson Scott Card was nominated. At that time, he 
had five stories published in Analog within the past year, 
due to some strange aberration on the part of Ben Bova. 
Most of those stories are included in his novel/coUection 
Capitol , see my review elsewhere in this issue. More 
people read Analog than the rest of the magazines and 
original anthologies combined. 

1 am sure that more than half of the people who voted 
for Card in Phoenix hadn't read anything by the other 
nominees, with the possible exception of Jack Chalker. 
This is understandable. As far as the awards are to mean 
anything, the voters have an obligation to seek out and 
read something by each nominee. It can be argued that the 
awards are essentially meaningless, the results of the 1978 
Campbell voting certainly bear this out, but they ^ have a 
measurable effect on an author's career. Witness the ubiquityl 
of Card, a phenomenom not seeen since Roger Elwood. The 
award is self-generating. People aren't talking of Card in 
terms of his fiction, but in terms of his awards, and his 
incredible publishing success (editors are weU aware of the 
marketting power of an award-winner). There is a creeping 
Emperor's-New-Clothes syndrome in the SF field today. 

Read the damn stories before you vote. If one EUzabeth] 
Lynn finds her career stunted because she lost to a Card 
(Lynn hasn't, fortunately), then that is the best of all 
reasons for abolishing the award. 


@ 
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but Card typically uses this device as a deus ex 
machina to give his characters a motive. The story 
gets under way as Lanik goes off to find out what other 
statelets are using for trade goods. 

The book Is very fast-paced, and I notice that Card 
Is finally learning how to write actual scenes, rather 
than the brief synopses he normally uses. They aren't 
any better or more Interesting than the synopses, bpt 
they are there and, I guess it Is a kind of improvement. 
Lanik leaps gracelessly from one "exciting" (read, "con¬ 
trived action to further an even more contrived plot) 
scene to another, leaving logic far, far behind. For 
example, to avoid embarassing questions about his 
breasts, he simply dons a dress and masquerades as a 
woman--to the extent of actually living with a woman, 
in the same room, for months, without her ever catching 
on to the fact that this broad-shouldered, 5 O'clock 
shadowed person was male. Lanik also has a knack for 
acquiring odd, pseudo-psi, powers just when he needs 
them. And he runs into the right person at the right 
time with a regularity of (coincidence) that would make 
Edgar Rice Burroughs blush. 

A more disturbing aspect of the book is Card's 
by now well-known penchant for gruesome descriptions 
of mutilations and radical punishments. He assumes 
that in a regenerative society, people will have a 
very casual attitude about their body parts, they hack 
them off to prove a point in argument, slash them open, 
crawl across the desert dragging their entrails fif¬ 
teen feet behind them as if it weren't any more trouble 
than clipping a fingernail. Card also clearly states 
that all these mutilations hurt just as much as always 
(I know that a broxen arm is not that serious, but I'm 
not about to go out and break one for the hell of it). 
This gives Card a narrative excuse to dwell lovingly 
on one of his favorite topics, extreme physical agony. 
This sadistic current seems to run through everything 
I've read by him. 

Well, as I've said, I have reached my saturation 
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point with Card, my amazement and curiosity about his 
continuing success notwithstanding. His fiction is 
childish, illogical, derivative, and exasperatingly 
naive. And his handling of gore (and believe me. I'm 
far from squeamish) leaves me with an unclean flavor 
to my thoughts. 

—Steve Brown 

AAA 

SPACELING , by Doris Piserchia, (DAW. 1979, $1.75) 


The new Doris Piserchia novel is one of the oddest 
that I've read in some time. It's told in a disjointed, 
hard-boiled tone, by a fourteen-year-old whb Is unlike 
any teenager I've ever known. And the plot is extremely 
complicated, far more so than I expected. 

Consider: Earth has passed through an atomic war 
and is in the last stages of the energy crisis. The 
war has produced mutants able to jump through rings 
into parallel universes, worlds of waters and fire. No 
one is able to explain h6w the transfer works, or how 
non-mutants can duplicate the mutant method of travel; 
mutants are therefore able to earn high salaries as 
geologists and explorers. 

Daryl, however, disdains wealth or power. Her sole 
goal in life is to break out of the orphanage for mutants 
and have a good time. She is constantly pursued by 
Pat and Mike, guards who are able to mutate and there¬ 
fore constantly corral her. But Pat and Hike are not 
what they seem: they are actually agents of a conspiracy 
to transfer oil from one universe to another. In es¬ 
caping from her guards, Daryl gradually becomes a 
player in a web of intrigue; and when she discovers 
who actually rules the orphanage, she unwittingly un¬ 
ravel s the web... 

Piserchia has an extremely convoluted style, per¬ 
haps owing something to van Vogt but largely unique in 
the field. Wheels turn within wheels, but the effect 
is like rotating tires out of a rut: much whirring and 
grinding, but little action. The internal logic of the 
novel is instinctive rather than explicit; we are in¬ 
side the kaleidoscope rather than turning the knob. All 
this would be well and good if so much of Spaceling was 
not so unnecessary . We could easily be spared about a 
third of this book, i.e., most of the chase scenes 
and the interminable "nyah-nyah" bits of arrogance be¬ 
tween Daryl and all comers. 

What we have here is a cross between the Heinlein 
of Podkayne of Mars and the New Wave. Daryl fits the 
part of Competent Person; she is tough, determined, and 
asexual, a perfect hard-boiled brat. But she is con¬ 
fronted with an anarchical world she cannot conquer or 
resolve. Indeed, her personality breaks down in the 
climax, when she discovers the consequences of her 
actions. No internal or external resolution is made; 
chaos and fragmentation triumph. The heroine recovers 
the remnants of her mind with a gritty humour, and we 
all plod on. 

Spacelinq is something more than a juvenile. Al¬ 
though a failure, the novel is an interesting and 
important failure by an underrated writer. If Pis¬ 
erchia could only tighten her plots and provide better 
resolutions for internal contradictions, she could be¬ 
come of the leading writers in the field. 

--Martin Morse Wooster 


RETIEF UNBOUND by Keith Laumer (Ace Books, 1979, $1.95) 
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If there's anyone out there who has managed to miss 
out on any of Keith Laumer's tales of Jame Retief, gal¬ 
actic diplomat extraordinare, here's a chance to correct 
that situation with the second collection of Retief 
stories collected and reprinted by Ace. (-The first was 
Retief at Large. ) 

Retief Unbound contains five short stories and a novel, 
from a series which is science fiction farce par excellence. 
Retief is a minor diplomat diplomatic corps, an intelligent, 
clever, ready for action, whatever-gets-the-job-done char- 






acter whose superiors are ridiculously stupid, pompous, 
self-serving do-nothings. 

The fact that all of the stories follow the same 
basic story-line doesn't dull the fun a bit. In each 
story .Retief is part of a diplomatic mission on a strange 
planet, with strange aliens presenting some strange 
problem. In each case, as it is obvious to everyone (ex¬ 
cept his superiors) that going by-the-book will fail, Retief 
assesses the situation, takes things into his own hands, 
cures the porblem, and cleverly manages to get only, at 
most, a minor reprimand from above. 

The novel included in this collection is "Retief's 
Ransom." The scene is a planet where all the higher life 
forms, including the sentient one, are made up of lots 
of lower life forms who get togther and "mate". (The 
woods are therefore infested with small vermin in the 
form of eyes, ears, noses, arms, legs, and pancreases). 

The more parts get together, the more intelligent, bas¬ 
ically. If one of the aliens is "killed," he "disin¬ 
corporates" and all the smaller parts separate and walk, 
jump or craw away. Their major pasttime is fighting 
each other in mass riots, with everyone changing sides 
with peculiar frequency. This is a race quite typical 
of the numerously novel aliens seen in the Retief series. 

Reading Retief is instant catharsis for anyone who, 
like myself, is engaged in a career where any accomp¬ 
lishment must be made over the impediment of stupid, 
petty, and self-serving superiors and their arbitrary, 
capricious decisions, and just plain fun for everyone 



THE DOOR INTO FIRE by Diane Duane, (Dell Books, 1979. 

TTT957) 

First you have to get past the cover: a poorly- 
drawn and murky rendition of every fantasy cliche and 
phallic symbol. The title is laid out in fiery letters 
that Marvel Comics would blush to use. Then you are con¬ 
fronted with a truly awful introduction by David Gerrold. 

It is infantile, flip, and downright stupid in places. 

If I were Duane, I would spend a week in Dell's ware¬ 
house and rip out every one of the damn things. When I 
first saw the book, I glanced at the cover, read the intro, 
and put it back on the rack with a sneer. But people 
kept telling me to read it. Finally I succembed to peer 
pressure and took it home with me, intending to read 
the first chapter to get the feel of the book. 1 read 
the whole thing in a single sitting, and am very grate¬ 
ful for the experience. 

THE DOOR INTO FIRE is a vast fantasy containing layer 
upon layer of cultural background, epic sweep, a large 
and varied cast with intricate relationships--a11 with¬ 
out interferring with a rapidly-paced adventure story, 
and all of this squeezed into 283 pages. Those writers 
busily scribling away on their fantasy trilogys out 
there could learn a lot from this book. 

I don't know which aspect of the novel is the more 
interesting; the elaborate triple goddess religion, the 
delightfully casual and mature attitude toward love, both 
mental and physical, between various assorted genders, 
the struggle of the protagonist, Herewiss, to channel 
his internal spark of blue fire (the source of all magic) 
into a physical symbol necessary to actually work magic 
(in his case a sword--he keeps blowing them up) to 
become the first male sorceror in centuries, or Sunspark. 

Sunspark is a fire elemental, and one of the most 
intriguing characters in all of fantasy. I love "his" 

(it is genderless) attempts to comprehend human idio- 
syncracies. "His" thoughts and speeches are delightfully 
alien, and provide a perfect removed viewpoint for parts 
of the narrative. If Duane writes any sequels, and 
there is more than enough room for them, I hope that 
she brings him back. 

The book is fastpaced, higly readable, and written 
in virtually impeccable prose. It is with great awe 
and humility (not to mention jealousy) that I report 


that this, the finest fantasy novel I've read in years, 
is not only a first novel, but Duane's first published 
fiction of any kind. 

If there is any justice in the world, Duane should 
be supporting herself from her writing by her next book. 

--Steve Brown 


CITY OF THE CHASCH by Jack Vance (Underwood Press 
Box 5402, San Francisco, CA 94101 , 1978, $15.00) 

Over sixty parsecs from Earth lies a Sol-type 
star. Around it orbits the habitable planet Tschai. 
Native to Tschai are the sentient Pnume, and the sub¬ 
race Phunge. From other worlds have come and settled 
the Dirdir, the Uanklem, and the Chasch: the Old 
Chasch, from their home world, the Blue Chasch, de- 
sended from the Old, on a colony world, and the Green 
Chasch, degenerates recruited by the Blue, from another, 
long lost, colony world. Fifty-two thousand years ago 
Dirdi visited Earth, captured man's ancestors, took 
them to Tschai. The Blue Chasch imported Green to 
fight this incursion. Result: stalemate, each side 
retiring to a different part of the planet. In the 
process Green Chasch escaped, multiplied, became 
roving bands of marauders. Some humans were captured 
and adopted by other races—result: Chaschmen, 

Wankhmen, Pnumekin, and of course Dirdirmen. Other 
humans become nomad groups. 

Earthman Adam Reith is marroned on Tschai. Re- 
scured by a nomad tribe, he fights his way up through 
society, and departs in search of his scout craft 
taken by the Blue Chasch...And so the great epic 
saga begins. Three sequals follow. 
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Writing seems a bit hasty, especially at first, not 
revised sufficiently—and certainly in need of polishing. 
Paragraphing could stand reorganization. Exposition .Is 
misproportloned. Somehow It all doesn't seem fleshed 
out quite adequately. Yet there are bursts, the typical 
Vance color and Intensity—totally objective-writing 
at Its best. Plot, character, and background alternate 
In predominance, ever complementing each other In a 
symmetrical balance few can approach and none can dup¬ 
licate. And though a bit less than.Is standard In most 
Vance novels, there Is enough Ingenuity placed through¬ 
out to keep Interest alive In the story. 

Fascinating and recommended. 

—Lee Smith 


STRANGE EONS by Robert Bloch (Pinnacle Books, IGYB, 

$1.95) 

Robert Bloch, respected sf author and erstwhile 
H.P. Lovecraft acolyte, has now turned his hand to a 
book-length Lovecraft pastiche. The book Is Intended 
as a tribute to his former mentor. Similar books by 
other noted fantas1sts--Br1an Lumley, August Derleth, 
and Basil Copper among them--are largely unsatisfying. 
Regrettably, so Is this one. 

The opening portion of the story Is set In con¬ 
temporary Los Angeles, Bloch's home turf--hardly a 
city redolent of ancient mystery. A prosaic story locale 
can of course be transformed by the touch of a less 
prosaic style; sadly Bloch's style matches the locale 
perfectly. The publisher has chosen a typeface for 
the present volume that Is workmanlike, readable, and 
plain. Bloch's W)de of expression possesses these 
virtues and little more. 

Even after we finally push off for exotic ports 
of call (Tahiti, Initially), little Is done to build a 
sense of atmospheric menace. Instead, we are perfunctorily 
dumped into a boat headed from Tahiti toward Cthulu's 
mid-sea lair; In scarcely more than a page we reach the 
upthrusted monolith ("It was R'lyeh, and It was real") 
and have hardly had a chance to even glance at the 
looming edifice before we are neatly pitched into Its 
murky depths. So ends Part One. As Part Two commences 
we muster the courage to open our eyes, only to dis¬ 
cover that we have been miraculously snatched from 
doom and plunked into downtown L.A. Seekers after eld¬ 
ritch terror who procure this novel and cross Its 
threshold with gothic spectacles donned, anticipating 
a leisurely and full-bodied pleasure cruise through 
strange eons of sinister splendor--be warned: what 
ou are in for is more akin to a Wild House thrill ride 
minus the thrills). 

Bloch's youthful excursions Into this genre are 
more carefully crafted and more rewarding. It seems 
the elder Bloch would do better to channel his energies 
into those straight-forward non-supematural mystery 
tales at which he is considered to excel. The various 
scenes of terror scattered through the novel are certainly 
more appropriate to the mystery genre, since they rarely 
Involve more than a graphically repulsive portrayal 
of physical horror. Heads without faces and bodies 
without heads constitute the meat of the story. 

Early In the novel Bloch casually touches off a 
major earthquake--an earthquake that takes an apparently 
disastrous human toll. This cataclysm merits a few 
short paragraphs of description; the wealthy protagonist, 
skirting the carnage, zips back home to resume his 
literary musing. As the book progresses catastrophes 
multiply like the spawn of Cthulu, each presented in 
an offhanded manner that, by comparison, makes disaster 
exploitation movies seem positively philanthropic. 

The story Is built around the gloomy literary 
heritage of H.P. Lovecraft. The protagonist undertakes 
a study of Lovecraft and his works; events In the novel 
often parallel those In Lovecraft's fiction. In many 
ways the book Is reminiscent of Colin Wilson's novel. 

The Philosopher's Stone . Both tales are laced with 
Tatter-day Lovecraftlan speculation; the problem Is, 


while Wilson's speculative forays are generally lively 
and provocative, Bloch's corresponding efforts are 
tired and lame. 

What's going on here, anyway? If Bloch's lengthy 
pastiche Is merely meant as an elaborate joke, the joke 
Is simply not funny. If, on the other hand, the book 
Is intended as a serious offering to Lord Cthulu, we 
can only be thankful that He yet sleeps. 

Robert Bloch Is capable of more than this; certainly 
Lovecraft deserves better. Strange Eons may hold some 
appeal for Cthulu completlsts and ten-year-old terror 
trippers, but the rest of us ought to pass it by. 

--Dan Morrison 


KINDRED By Octavla E. Butler (Doubleday, 1979, $8.95) 
(ISBN 0-385-15059-8) 

If ever a book published by a science fiction author 
cried out for a major-publicity mass market paperback 
edition, then it is this one by Octavla Butler. 

This Is the novel she mentioned In her Interview 
last 1ssue--the story of a modem black transported back 
to the antebellum south. It Is the study of that 
woman's reaction to having to spend extended periods as 
a slave in the early 1800's, with the poignant conclusion, 
obviously the result of much soul-searching by the author, 
that she would adapt far too easily. Where Roots leaned 
towards the feeling of fantasy based on truths. Kindred 
gives the feeling of truth based on fantasy. 

I hope some paperback editor Is reading this and 
takes time to read this book. It Is unequivocably best¬ 
seller material. 

—Doug Fratz 

AAA 

THE TWO FACES OF TOMORROW by James P. Hogan (Del Rey 
Books, 1979, $1.9FD 

Hogan Is known for novels with virtually no plot 
or characterization, novels that remain interesting 
because of his fascinatingly intricate theorizing. 

This time around he Is doing a yeoman job of leavening 
his theories with the abovementloned additives. The 
first third of the book falls for me on those very 
grounds. The characters are dull and interchangeable, 
and just get In the way of theory. I couldn't care 
less which of these boring people was sleeping with 
whom. I wanted them to talk about the computer some 
more. 

This is Hogan's artificial intelligence novel. He 
postulates a future wherein all of Earth's computer 
nets are hooked together Into a single world network. 

The time has come to upgrade the planetary network 
with 'comnon-sense' and 'judgment' prograiiriing—the 
first true steps toward machine sentience. It Is 
decided that this new programnlng Is to be tested to 
destruction In a microcosm analogue of Earth: a 
perfectly rendered space station containing several 
thousand people. 

As Is usual for Hogan, the computers (both hard 
and software) are highly detailed and accurate sounding 
as Is that ultra-realistic station. Fortunately the 
reader Is taken to the station as quickly as is narra¬ 
tively possible, to be Immersed in the nuts and bolts 
of the computer. I was glad to see It, I was getting 
a little tired of the monotonous characters. But 
Hogan has no peer In the field in the quality of 
his scientific visualizations. 

About two-thirds of the way Into the book, Hogan 
gives us something unexpected (from him) that points 
the way toward future books. He has a full-scale war 
erupt between man and machine, and this old theme has 
never been done better. Hogan displays for the first 
time an Intuitive grasp of process. He moves large 
amounts of people and machinery back and forth (and 
up and down) across his three- dimensional stage with¬ 
out the reader ever losing track of who should be where 
and when. This kind of writing, central to all adventure 
fiction, takes added dimension against Hogan's elaborate 
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conceptual backdrop. 

Now that we know that Hogan can make his characters 
do things, all we need from him for well-nigh perfect 
hard sf. Is what Is perhaps the cervtral problem and most 
difficult task of any fiction wr1ter--mak1ng the 
characters breathe and turn Into living people. 

For now this Is relatively unimportant (for Hogan). 
This book Is highly recommended (especially for computer 
people) as possibly the finest and most realistic man 
vs. Intelligent machine story ever done. 

—Steve Brown 

AAA 

THE ROAD TO CORUY by Richard Cowper (Pan Books, 1979, 

II750r~ 

The problem with sequels has always been that they 
don't usually stand up as well as the original. However, 
In the case of this new novel by Richard Cowper, the 
original short story or novelette (another Instance where 
1t Is hard to make a distinction) "Piper at the Gates of 
Dawn" has been expanded upon and developed further. For 
those who have not read the novelette which was published 
In Hr. Cowper's first book "The Custodians", the world 
he describes is 1000 years in our future, and is a Britain 
where some unexplained deluge has occurred causing the 
formation of new islands and the submergence of other 
land. The society Is sort of a semi-Medleval one with 
all the problems that entails. 

As this book opens an interval of a generation has 
passed, and an apparently drowned man is fished out of 
the water by some fishermen. He proves to be the main 
character Thomas of Norwich who has run afoul of the 
local church authorities due to a persistent legend 
that he is the one to lead the world back to the 
civilization it once knew. He has a romance with Jane, 
the daughter of the man who rescued him. She has latent 
psychic powers which she uses to detect that there is 
something strange about this man who by all rights should 
be dead after three days in the water. 

Meanwhile, one thousand years in the past in 1986, 
a British research establishment has been conducting 
experiments into time travel via psychic transposition, 
employing a human volunteer Mike Carver, and a new 
method of electronically showing on a television screen 
what Mike Thomas is experiencing. His wife Rachel is 
more than somewhat concerned for his safety, but the 
scientists on the project want to continue it until they 
determine exactly what kind of a future they have tapped 
into. 

Both plot lines are interwoven remarkably well, and 
the book holds interest throughout. I have a feeling 
that we have not seen the last of this world which Hr. 
Cowper has created, as there ar« a number of possible 
leads into another novel that one can see' forming at 
the conclusion of this one. I was struck by the eerie 
similarities to some actual psychic research that is going 
on now in the U.S. and find it fascinating that the world 
of science fiction is still in the vanguard of seeking 
out and exploring this field, albeit in a fictional 
manner. 



The characters are more three-dimensional than 
the standard cardboard cut-outs some authors are prone 
to employ, but It's the chackling good plot and the 
general feel of the novel that really stands out. At 
the front of the book, there Is a map of the Seven 
Kingdoms circa 3000 A.D. to show what the upheaval 
has done to this future Britain. The exact nature of 
this catastrophe and the causes are still unclear, but 
perhaps this will be explored further In another book. 

I detect a fascination with the medieval period In 
some of Mr. Cowper's other short stories, and It would 
be interesting to know If he has a background In this 
area, as there Is certainly an atmosphere that Is con¬ 
veyed in this regard. I will be looking forward to seeing 
more of his books, and I would advise any American readers 
who are unfamiliar with his writing to look into them. 

They will not be disappointed. 

--W. Ritchie Benedict 

AAA 

KILLTEST , By Graham King (St. Martins Press, 1979, $8.95) 
(ISBN 0-312-45371-X). 

In the approximate present that is the scene of so 
much semi-sf suspense fiction, British Intelligence dis¬ 
covers that a criminal organization is sponsoring (and 
broadcasting worldwide) programs of gladatorlal combat to 
the death. The morally appalled British set out to stop 

So far, the idea sounds like a clever extrapolation 
of current trends; it-could be the basis of at least a 
good, disturbing read. It's striking, then, how King 
manages to make his book thoroughly dull. This has some¬ 
thing to do with the pedestrian way the story is told-- 
huge chunks of exposition dumped into the story, to the 
extent that the main British agent sits down and reads 
a study of sadism in history and the arts that contributes 
quotations and summaries filling several pages of text. 

It also has something to do with the pitifully unimagin¬ 
ative and boring combats actually described. It finally 
has much to do with the fact that, despite some initial 
massive mutterings about the dreadful effects of the 
gladatorial programs on civilization, nothing serious is 
done even with how each combat affects the audience--who 
are they, anyway, and what do they get from being there? 

The book offers a few compensations for its failure 
to deal with its theme. For one thing, on a mechanical 
level the plottings of British Intelligence and Killtest, 
Inc., are interesting. Towards the end, as both sides 
grope toward a confrontion, the tension builds somewhat. 

And the chief British agent stirs to life as a character, 
late in the book. 

But overall Killtest reeks of wasted opportunity. 

King had a fine idea but lacked the imagination--or 
nerve--to develop it fully. Pohl and Kornbluth did it 
better in Gladiator at Law . Malzberg did it better many 
times. Hell, almost any sf writer could have done it 
better. 

--Joe Sanders 

AAA 

THE COURTS OF CHAOS by Roger Zelazny (Doubleday, 1978, 

■$7795) (ISBN 0-385-13685-4) 

The Courts of Chaos was the most eagerly awaited 
fantasy novel of 1978. Zelazny has, of course, had a 
large following ever since his first novellas and Lord 
of Lights ; but the Amber series has its own hard-core 
supporters, and the following for each book has steadily 
increased since Nine Princes In Amber published in 1970. 
(There is even an Amber Society and an Amber fanzine.) 

The Courts of Chaos , the fifth and "concluding" Amber 
novel, was almost predestined to be on the Gandalf ballet, 
is not the Hugos. 

Zelazny has written a fairly good novel. If not the 
masterpiece his supporters were hoping for. The Amber 
series has steadily Improved ever since Its low point in 
the third book. Sign of the Unicorn , and It's 150 pages 
of relentless confusion. The series has steadily broadened 
and deepened in scope; from the funny and exciting. If 




I've been around and 
believe me CTERHITV 
is the best science 
f ictbn magazine I've 
seen in this galaxy! 


It has science fiction and fantasy by some of the best authors 
writing today. Andrew Offutt tells of the final conflict be¬ 
tween mankind and his android creations for control of the 
universe. Roger Zelazny regales with two stories of the ad¬ 
ventures of Dilvish the Damned. Orson Scott Card continues 
the chronicle of the blue-eyed people introduced in The 
Worthing Chronicle and in his great novel Hot Sleep. Plus 
stories by Grant Carrington, Stephen Leigh, David R. Bunch, 
Joseph Green and Patrice Milton, John Shirley, and many 
others. 

The Science column is written by Karl T. Pfiock, the Film 
column by Edward Bryant, and the Book column by Orson 
Scott Card. And the first two installments of Writing and 
Selling SF are by Darrell Schweitzer and Roger Zelazny. 

There will also be provocative articles each issue such as 
"Artificial Intelligence: Visions of the Future"—an inquiry 


into the ultimate possibilities of machine intelligence, as for- 
seen by pioneers in the field. 

The first issue will appear on Earth November 15, 1979. 
For those subscribing in advance, the folks at ETERNITY 
are offering a substantial savings—$4.50 instead of $6.50—on 
the regular subscription rate. There's even talk, if enough 
can be located, of giving away a free black hole scrubber to 
all advance subscribers. ETERNITY will only be available 
at specialty bookstores and newsstands and I'd hate for you 
to miss the first issue, so fill out the coupon (or a facsimile) 
and send, with your check, to them today. 

Oh. I almost forgot. Those of you wishing to obtain 
ETERNITY for retail outlets should contact Mr. Richard 
Witter at FStSF Book Company, 415 Staten Island, NY, NY 
10302 to arrange for a standing order so you will get the 
first issue hot off the press. Completely returnable too. 




shallow and forgettable. Nine Princes to the Courts : 
from toppling kingdoms to reshaping the universe. For 
In Courts , the Pattern, the basic ground of order which 
binds together not only Amber, but also Chaos and all 
shadows of these works. Is broken; It Is a contest be¬ 
tween the princes of Amber and Chaos to see whether the 
Pattern will be permanently destroyed or restored. 

Zelazny Is once again playing with his favourite 
subject—allenated gods able to control the universe, 
but unable to act, brooding Hamlets poised on the brink. 

The dazzling descriptive power evident In all of Zelazny's 
work Is perhaps overused here, although a friend who 
claimed that the Courts was 150 pages of scenery and 50 
pages of plot was overstating his point. Not all the 
mysteries of Amber are revealed, either; enough Is left 
unsaid about the nature of the Trumps and the Courts of 
Chaos themselves to leave room for further sequels, 
should Zelazny choose to write them. 

Although not the triumph Amberphlles were hoping for. 
The Courts of Chaos Is, nonetheless, good light enter¬ 
tainment from the hand of a master. 

--Martin Morse Wooster 

AAA 

CORIOLANUS , THE CHARIOT! , by Alan Yates, (Ace, 1978, 

$1.75) (ISBN 0-441-11739-2). 

This paperback original by an unknown writer has 
disappeared from the stands by now, quite unnoticed by 
reviewers. It deserved better. For Coriolanus Is a 
remarkable novel in its own way. 

That way is, granted, rather bizarre. The novel 
reads like the literary equivalent of a Roger Corwin 
horror movie. It has the same makeshift quality, verging 
on incoherence, the same excessive violence (especially 
sexual violence, here), but also the same convulsive 
drive. 

To show what's Impressive about the novel will require 
some plot summary. The story's action is set entirely 
within an artificial planetoid, constructed by the 
Galactic Federation as center for the creation of its 
propaganda. The inhabitants of the planetoid are recruited 
from all over the galaxy, supposedly to become great 
actors. In fact, because part of the performers'training 
involved learning to alter their bodies to match each 
new role, the Federation has quarantined the world; it 
needs these illusionists but doesn't trust them. Thus 
isolated, the planetoid's people have created their 
own strange culture. To them, Shakespeare is a prophet, 
a sort of 'lostrodamus, and his characters are identified 
with the figures of Tarot deck as well. The world is 
ruled by a small group of people who can throw themselves 
into acting more utterly than the others, so they can 
create dramas. They can reshape others' bodies as well 
as their own, too, building various realities almost at 
whim. They are called the pl^tors. Coriolanus's plot 
shows a young recruit's rise to the position of supreme 
playtor. Before he has any idea of what is intended for 
him, Yates's central character is pushed through a mon¬ 
tage of violent roles as victim and agressor, man and 
woman, living and dead...He does survive, barely, and 
comes out flexible enough to adapt to any new situation 
and newly aware of his power to dominate others, to 
shape the action according to his passion. Briefly he 
is in love with a young female recruit, but he has her 
rushed through the same course of experience that made 
him what he is, then discovers that she hates him for 
forcing her to endure all the suffering. So, powerful 
but isolated, at the book's conclusion he determines to 
destroy the force that created the whole nasty setup: 
the Galactic Federation. 

Frankly, the background and underpining of this 
plot are very flimsy, though that presents no problem 
until the conclusion. The Galactic Federation exists 
only as assumed background. When ycu get right down to 
it, the rationale for the planetoid's existence is pretty 
dubious. No matter. While in the story's grip, we 
don't worry about what the universe outside really is 
like; the only thing that matters is what the characters 


imagine it to be like. They create their own worlds. 
Yate's writing is vivid, and each situation is con¬ 
crete and convincing in its own terms. At each point 
in the action, the shifting from reality to reality 
frees us from allegience to any objective truth—but 
not from participation in fear, pain, and exhultation 
at what's apparent to our senses. 

For the lack of a common reality doesn't matter; 
the situation inside the planetoid manages to appeal 
directly to the hunger for anti-social unreason that 
exists in each of us. Although Coriolanus is labeled 
science fiction and has the kind of psionic rationale 
that can justify almost anything, it's really feeding 
on—and contributing to—our feeling of being threatened, 
manipulated, thwarted; it gloriously exploits our desire 
to smash those depressing people around us and gloat in 
our solitary revenge. 

Viewed in that light the central character's con¬ 
cluding soliloquy may be nobly disillusioned, totally 
insane, or both. In this world of illusion we have 
no way to measure the possibilities of his success 
or failure, no way even to guess whether the Federation 
deserves to be destroyed. We're trapped inside, along 
with the hero. Maybe there ij^ no universe outside... 

But even that possible weakness doesn't hurt the effect 
of this endlessly claustraphobic, consciously catatonic 
tale. Yates has the power to pull a read.er into his 
nightmare--and entice him to groove along with it. 
Coriolanus is worth looking for in the used book stores. 
And you really should watch for Yates's next novel. 

—Joe Sanders 

AAA 

FUTURE DAY By Gene Day (Flying Buttress Publications, 
P.O. Box 83, University Station, Syracuse, N.Y. 13210, 
1979, $4.95) (ISBN 0-918348-03-X) 


Gene Day is one of comics' best, if lesser known, 
young artists. He combines the stylistic excellence and 
graphic detail of a Neal Adams or a Wally Wood, the sense 
of power and movement of a Jack Kirby and the sense of 
story-telling and continuity of a Jim Starlin. 

All these names may mean nothing to the average sf 
fan, but just take my word for it that he is good. He 
has an unlimited potential. 

Unfortunately, Gene Day has never been teamed up 
with a writer who had a story worth telling. 

This collection contains forty eight pages in black 
and white of Gene's science fiction works--six impecably 
drawn science fiction comic strips, all written and 
drawn by Gene. But Gene is not a writer, and the stories 
involved are, at best, minor vignettes of sf ideas which 
were tired twenty years ago. 

The graphic story artwork of Gene Day cries out for 
a good writer. I just hope that eventually someone will 
answer. 

^ ^ --Doug Fratz 

CONFEDERATION MATADOR by J.F. Bone (Starblaze Books, 

1978, $4.95) (ISBN 0-915442-53-1) 


It's a sad sign of the times when someone with 
such minimum level of competence as a writer can get 
a book of such il1-conceived and ill-assorted non¬ 
sense published. 

It starts with a ridiculous premise: a planet 
of bullfighters--not explained; just started. Then comes 
a roaving off-world vagabond. For a year or so he 
tours bullrings, winning a reputation, and becoming 
a national hero. While doing so, he has an accident 
in the ring, loses his memory, and wanders around 
the final half of the book in search of it. Near the 
end, he stumbles across an agent of a friendly alien 
race--a Mystic--who jogs his memory, and takes him 
to a thousand year old clone of the ancient empire, who 
completes the process. Once more himself, he produces 
some superior weapons (which he could have done all 
along) and shows them who's boss. Meanwhile, his ship 
summons help, who come to dislodge the (not Mystics) 


al 



Oh yes--the aliens: they're supposedly the purpose 
of the story; see, they're entrenched on this world, and 
our hero Is supposed to find out why. For some unex¬ 
plained reason though, he spends most of the book waving 
red-blankets at bulls. However, he finds time to acquire 
a wife and fuck her enough to have-a child. Join up 
with some rebels and destroy an Impregnable alien city, 
live with a hermit In a shanty, work on a dock, visit 
a brothel, court a barroness who holds a great secret 
dominion and powers, etc. Nothing but non-sequiturs. 
About 80% of the book is padding. 

The planet Segovia Is a classic Inconsistency. 
Slavery, Christianity, and mass-murder are still preval- 
ent--yet people are treated from organ-banks and ride 
around in air-cars. No explanation Is given for any 
to exist independently, much less such Incompatable 
ideas together. 

It's a shame to waste all this beautiful, expensive 
production on such nonsense. If you must buy it, at 
least wait for a lower priced paperback If there Is one 
(which I doubt). 

--Lee Smith 

AAA 

WITCH HOUSE by Evanegline Walton (Del Rey Books, 1979, 


Witch House was first published by Arkham House In 
1945, long before Miss Walton was discovered by Lin 
Carter and her renowned tetrology based on.Welsh folk¬ 
lore achieved recognition. Although it has gone through 
a number of paperback printings, at least one predating 
her rise to fame. Miss Walton would never have made It 
into eminence on the basis of this book. 

Briefly, It is about a young widow who 1s compelled 
to live In the old family mansion in New England with 
two male cousins. If any of the three should leave be¬ 


fore the expiration of the period specified In the will 
of their aunt (reputed to have been a witch), all would 
be disinherited. 

The widow's little girl becomes obsessed with the 
idea that the aunt's ghost Is trying to possess her. 
Strange things begin to happen. Objects fly around of 
their own accord, family pets are mysteriously mangled, 
and phantasmal animals appear and disappear. The child 
is blamed. 

A doctor, raised by a mother who travelled through 
the Orient to study the Unknown, Is called In to invest¬ 
igate. In due course he vindicates the child, discovers 
the culprit responsible for the phenomena, and falls In 
love with the widow. Of course, as they depart together 
at the end, sinister Witch House goes up 1n flames. 

Which Is to say, this Is a standard gothic novel. 

Witch House starts off very slowly, with the doctor 
being given a long history of Witch house and the widow's 
ancestors. It Is quite difficult to follow without 
referring to the diagram of the family tree at the front 
of the book. Once this Is over the plot moves along 
more rapidly. If the reader has made It that far. The 
characters do come across to some extent; they are not 
cardboard. They do, however, have an annoying tendency 
to give each other speeches rather than converse. And 
a certain amount of mood Is built up, although every¬ 
thing seems to be held at arm's length, from the reader. 
There Is a strain of oriental mystery running through 
the book. One of the widow's ancestors was Chinese, 
and the doctor has been steeped in Eastern Philosophy. 

But the magic here Is all of the standard occult 
variety, I.e. persistence of thought forms, telekinesis, 
and so forth. 

There are better examples around, both of this sort 
of book, and of Miss Walton's writing. 

—Lee Weinstein 


BRADLEY cont. from 15...... 

rape, to know it for a fantasy, may help women to free 
themselves from the paralysis of guilt which sometimes 
makes them passive victims of the real thing; they 
have been told so often that women want to be raped that 
they have begun to believe It. 

Nor do I believe that even the most vivid of 
fantasy rapes, as in the GOR novels, will lead a man to 
rape. Rape, after all. Is a crime arising from a man's 
inability to see his victim as a real woman, capable 
of pain and terror; In rape, the woman becomes an object 
to be used for his selfish satisfaction. It Is a crime 
which arises out of the lack of Imagination. 

The man who can fantasize and enjoy fantasizing, 
a rape, does not need to coninit a real one; probably 
could not comlt a real one. Because the ability to en¬ 
joy a rich and full fantasy life means imagination in 


STEFFAN cont. from 30. 

you see my point? It Is a Journey through a Ghost Train 
designed and presented by a brilliant artist, H.R. Giger. 

I won't even attemjjt to describe any of the paintings 
in this book. I couldn't begin to offer you any favorites, 
I mean, how do you pick your favorite nightmare? 

Like Foss' book, this one is beautifully printed, 
but In a 9 X 15 Inch format, giving you a more detailed 
look at Giger's paintings, reproductions of which Include 
several tryptics and two fold-out sections. Despite the 
full color reproduction, the book has the feel of very 
elegant black and white—but In fact Giger works In mostly 
greys and a little orange to achieve that bilious flesh 
tone. He arranged the book In chronological order to give 
you a sense of growth and discovery, so you can see that 
the addition of an airbrush to Giger's equipment In the 
late sixties opened his painting up to a quality that was 
missing In his early work. It enabled him to paint his 


plenty--and what Is Imagination, If It Is not the ability 
to put yourself in another person's place? So that the 
man capable of true fantasy (the one who plays, for 
instance, the games decribed by John Norman, consciously 
and In a spirit of tenderness) with a loved one, would 
be Incapable of harming his partner; he would be too 
much attuned to her feelings and too much In touch with 
her emotions. So that his desire would be to give 
pleasure, not fear. 

So the question remains eternal; psychiatrists are 
eternally divided, and so Is the public, on whether 
fantasy rape. In fiction or elsewhere, gives catharsis, 
or perpetuates wicked and degrading stereotypes. No 
doubt the question will be argued passionately for 
many years to come. Because rape, real or fantasy. Is 
heavy stuff, treading the borderline between tne 
legitimate stuff that "dreams are made on," and 
that realm which Is, Indeed, "something more than 
fantasy."__ 


nightmares. 

There is none of Giger's work from Allen In this book, 
but It almost seems unnecessary. What he gives you Is 
everything he's done up to the time he became involved 
In the film. The paintings In this collection offer you 
all the things that add up to the Allen, the vocabulary 
Is there, the Biomechanisms are all part of what gives 
the Allen and Giger's other desl^s the distinctive 
identity they have. Fascinated by the merger of flesh 
and machine, Giger has offered us visions In this book 
and in the film that suggest the design and streamlined 
quality of a machine (as in the Alien himself) or the 
vagina-like ports Into the Sky Jockey's spaceship. Flesh 
Is machine and machine Is living being In Giger's world, 
and no matter what form the art takes, 1t Is always con¬ 
sistent and always frightening. 

On first viewing, the film Allen left me breathless 
and shaking. The same can be said for Giger's 
Necronomicon . 
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write about, John, you might try the space between the 
covers—your column had about as much erudition in it as 
a five minute browse through the comer bookstore. 

Speaking of paranoid critical statements, Salmonson's 
letter was interesting and it's good to see some social 
criticism in Thrust , i would like to amend one statement 
she made, though. She says that, "The real definition of 
heterosexism is the power of heterosexuals over homosex¬ 
uals and the resultant rewards of this power.” Any good 
student of psychology known that heterosexuals are inter¬ 
ested in power over anybodyi they don't discriminate. 

And what are the rewards gained, anyway? I mean, why 
should heterosexuals prefer to have power over homosexu¬ 
als rather than others? She seems to be making mountains 
out of mole hills, but I must admit that it makes for 
interesting reading, 

^his is probably a first for Darrell, being accused of 
prejudice favoring a book which he should by all logic— 
it is his competition—be prejudiced against... As for 
packaging, I obviously think sf art is important, or I 
wouldn't have let Dan Steffan start anart criticism 
column. "Heterosexuals are Interested in power over 
anybody"? I have little doubt that such an inane gener¬ 
alization can be found stated somewhere in a book on 
modem psychology, but is it really a basic tenet of 
modem psychology? As to why people who ^ want 

power over otheaspiok homosexuals—they're different. 

It's much easier (and less confusing) to have power over 
people who are different. I remember in high school 
writing an article for the school paper citing the 
teaching of "yeah-our-sbhool-ism" as the first step in 
teaching national chauvinism and rascism (it went over 
like a lead baloon). -DD|7 



Portland, OR 97225 was the most professional looking 
I've ever seen on a fanzine. 

Re Robert Silverberg's letter concerning the eligi¬ 
bility for Hugos: although I myself am somewhat cynical 
of the awards, I think they do serve a purpose, and Mr. 
Silberberg's comments are, in so many words, nonsense. 

My interpretation of the purpose of the awards is to 
honor the work for its quality during the preceeding 
year in all categories, the entire year's worth of maga¬ 
zine lss1ieB,> stories bought, artwork, or whatever, taken 
as a single entity. I realize that there are those who 
vote on name familiarity, but I also believe that there 
are those who don't vote for the name for the sole reason 
that they have "won too often." 

Limiting certain categories, and not others, would be 
like, to use Mr. Silverberg's own type of examples, 
awarding a Hugo to "The Best Non-Bova Editor", the "Best 
Non-SFR/LOCUS Fanzine" or the "Best Non-Sternbach Illus¬ 
tration." Ridiculous. 

All works should be judged for their quality and not 
on the basis of how many awards or not are won. 

This issue came up several years ago in Algol (now 
Starship) and it's high time a solution was found. 

My proposal: Have the Worldcon officers set up a 
committee this year to draft several alternate proposals 
to be published in the prozlnes and fanzines interested 
in carrying it, and set up an address where the votes 
can be tabulated. Let the voting run until, say, August 
1, 1981. and present the decision of the fans at the 
1981 Worldcon. 


Jx suspect that fandom is much too anarchistic for such 
a vote. But I am still in favor of a proposal to have, 
say, the fifth Hugo given to any person in a non-speclf- 
Ic-work category be a special "Grand Master" award that 
eliminates them from consideration for future awards. 
And while we're at it, how about separate Hugos for 
magazine editors and book editors? -DDf7 



Excellent—if I nominate THRUST too, that will m2ike two 
nominations—gosh, just a few more nominations and we're 
on the ballot! -DDF/ 

ii ■ 

Douglas Barbour Many things spark off each other in 
10800-75 Avenue #12: the two Interviews, for exam- 
Edmonton, Alberta pie, of which the Butler is by far 
Canada T6E 1K2 the better, and not because I think 
she is the more interesting writer 
(thou^ it is possible) but because Elliot structured 
his interview more interestingly than did Schweitzer. I 
think part of the problem is that Schweitzer has a 
"theory" and a system of questions to go with it, so he 
keeps pushing his concepts at Saberhagen, forcing an¬ 
swers on Schweitzer’s terms, while Elliot takes a more 
humble and intriquing approach in following what seems 
to be the movements in Butler's mind. Also, Butler's 
point of view as both a black and a woman in sf is 
really interesting, as well as that one especially 
"funny" question about why she kept away from strong 
berolc figures, which she answered seriously. It seems 
to me that although she doesn't write conventional 
strong figures, her protagonists are very strong, cor- 
ageous and tough—survivor types, as she points out. 

Butler seques into Salmonson, of course, and al¬ 
though I'm not usually interested in S&S, I think I 
would like to read her anthology; who, if anyone, is 
going to bring it out? You neglected to give us that 
information. 

Ted White: on again! On two levels, even. First, I 
fully agree that a book which really and fully in terms 
of its language (as is the case with Tolkien's work, and 
not the case with Sword of Shannara , which is why it, as 
Shirley mentions, is patently awful) creates its own 
fictional world cannot be satisfactorily turned into a 
film, either animated or live. But the point about 
rotoscoping is the real kicker, and it's important. Too 
bad though, bacause if LoTR had to be filmed, we all 
wanted it to be filmed well. 

And so on to John Shirley, who has the most impor¬ 
tant things to say in the issue. No doubt that Shirley 
can be a bit of a shit, sometimes, but anyone with some¬ 
thing Important to say will be that way. I agree with 
just about everything he says here, but I feel compelled 
to point out what he obviously knows but didn't say out 
loud: the reprints and new books written to read like 
they still belong in the 1950's SELL . It's a product 
that people want to buy (and I suspect that some authors 
talk about their manxiscripts that way too, just a pro¬ 
duct—it's only a job, yaknow) . Still, it is sad that 
sf seems to be such a hidebound, conventional genre, 
when it supposedly stands for the future. Take the 
Robinson's Stardance . advertised on your back cover. 

It's all for experimentation in dance, but it's as eon- 
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SHIRLEY contfrom 28. 

poetry the prose of sf? How abou 
ITSELF’ How about a discussion on t 
of LIFE ITSELF? How about an examir 
sf imagery has infected other genres 
imagery? How about an invitation tc 
anyone who thinks they can demonstra 
scrutiny--their abilities? How aboi 
" 'thsf themes in chorr 


psychics, telepaths, 
;e—under CRITICAL 
: inviting a modern 
raphy? How abo ' 


SERIOUS SF plays at a convention? How about a panel on 
the relationship betweenthe inspiration of madmen and 
the inspiration of other visionaries, eg sf writers? How 
about inviting various innovators in psychotherapy to 
demonstrate their techniques? How about a real multi- 
media event, with film, video, loud (so that it is 
challenging) music, narration between the music, dance, 
massage, laser-light-show, soundwave experimentation with 
ultra-and-subsonics, shock imagery and spontaneous copu- 
' ion. For a start. _ 
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finest artists in the field titillate the imagin¬ 
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